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CHAPTER I. 

ELIZABETHAN SMILEa 

One seems to breathe a piirer atmosphere on escap- 
ing from the Oxonians who covered the Prince 
Regent with fulsome adulation, and ret\u*ning to 
the scholars of the sixteenth centiuy, who rendered 
to Elizabeth the homage of enthusiastic loyalty on 
the occasion of her first visit to Oxford* after her 
assumption of the crown. From Antony W^ood, the 
historian of her reception by the children of Alma 
Mater, the reader gets no revelations of ludicroiis 
obsequiousness and revolting sycophancy. The 
gownsmen, it is true, testified their reverence for 
the supreme governor of the land by remaining on 
their knees whilst her c6ach passed them on her 
way from the North Gate, called Bocardo, after the 
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adjacent prison, — an attitude by no means declara- 
tory in Feudal England of the personal abasement 
which it implies in Modem England ; but, thoug|^ 
they observed this requirement of formal etiquette, 
they appear in all other particular to have con- 
ducted themselves towards their sovereign like in- 
telligent and self-respecting men. Wood speaks 
heartily of ‘ her sweet, aifable, and noble carriage,’ 
but not a word of her * condescension ’ in deigning 
to eat meat and drink good wine. And the con- 
trast between the tone of the Caroline antiquary 
and the Georgian committee of aciidemic toadies is 
all the more remarkable and significfint, because 
the former was no person to unden-ate the sacred 
qualities of loyalty, and lived in times when general 
usage sanctioned an extreme respectfulness to rank, 
that had fallen into total desuetude before the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century, and when the fashion 
of addressing princes in what Professor Huber calls 
* flummery ’ still prevailed amongst coiutiers. 

Like her father’s appearances in Oxford, Eliza- 
beth’s visits to the national seats of learning were 
made with political design and for the furtherance of 
public ends. In deciding to pay Oxford the same 
compliment which she had rendered Cambridge 
two years earlier, she was actuated by a desire 
to strengthen her party in the ecclesiastical order, 
and to give the rigid Puritans, on the one hand. 
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and the Church Papists (as Wood, himself a 
Clinrch Papist, designates them), on the other, an 
opportunity of learning from the lines of her reso- 
lute, though feminine, face, that the imperious tem- 
per of the Tudors was one of the characteristics 
which she had inherited through a despotic frther 
from an overbearing ancestry, and that Heniy the 
Eighth’s daughter was no less strongly qualified 
to conquer opponents and assert the principles of 
personal government than the monarch who, after 
driving the Pope’s emissaries from his dominions, 
had answered the papal menaces with derision. 

It is credible that, on announcing her pleasure 
to pass a few days at Oxford to the Earl of Leices- 
ter (Chancellor of the University), to Secretary Cecil, 
and to the ladies of her Court, she obsen'ed in 
homely terms, with a sau<^, wicked, significant smile 
playing over her thin lips as she spake, ‘ I mean to let 
the scholars see that I am not in the humour to stand 
any nonsense ;* for certain it is that her demeanour 
in the schools was calculated to produce that im- 
pression. President Humphrey of Magdalen received 
a lesson which he did not speedily forget, when, on 
allowing that Puritan divine to kiss her hand, she 
observed drily concerning his canonical vestments 
and the notorious reluctance with which he had 
assumed them, ‘ Dr. Humphrey, methinks that gown 
and habit becomes you very well ; and I marvel that 
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you are so strait-laced in this point, — but I come 
not now to cliide.* Thus Puritanism received a 
frown from the haughty lady, who did not fail tQ 
seize appropriate opportunities for frowning with 
equal effect on tlie scholars who were known to 
abhor the Reformation, altliough they had prudently 
conformed to the new ordering of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. x\. strangely threatening light passed from 
her eyes to evciy one of the grouj> of doctom who 
pointed out the place where St Frideswide’s relics 
and the remains <»f Peter Martyr’s wife had been 
interred together. 

But though she gave her enemies stern looks 
that troubled their sleep during matiy subsequent 
nights, she ovei'flowed with gmciousness to the 
scholars whose homage had, or appeared to have, 
the recommendation of sincerity. To the boys, who 
from their knees hailed her with cries of * Vivat 
Regina,’ as she entered the town, she showed a right 
joyful countenance, and exclaimed repeatedly, ‘ Gra- 
tias ago, gratias ago.’ Of the Latin and Greek 
verses, which the Oxonians had composed in laud 
of her beauty and queenly excellence, and had stuck 
upon the gates and walls of the colleges, there was 
scarce a single set which did not elicit from her lips 
a few words of special commendation. With not a 
little of courtly hypocrisy she professed herself in- 
ordinately delighted with the series of wearisome 
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Latin orations to which she was compelled to hsten, 
and witli the several disputations in St. Alary's 
.Clnirch and the schools^ of which she was the atten- 
tive auditor. At one of these tedious exercises in the 
University Church, Dr. Kennall, the Vice-Chancellor, 
exercising his moderator’s privilege, would fain ‘ have 
cut ofli* Di*. Thomas Wliyte, of New College, one of 
the opponents, because his disputations were too 
large ; ’ whereupon Her Highness, — saving the prosy 
speaker from the sting of an aflront which, but for 
her kindly intervention, W'ould have rendered him 
ever afteinvarda contemptible in the univ’ersity, — pro- 
claimed hei’self so abundantly gratified by the dis- 
putant’s good sense and admimbly delivered argu- 
ments, that she could not permit him to bft deprived 
of liberty to finish his speech in liis own way. In 
which matter, most of my readers will concur with 
me in thinking that Elizabeth showed herself a con- 
siderate gentlewoman. 

Whilst thus overflowing with afiability to those 
of the dons whom she had no political reasons for 
regarding with disfavour, she exhibited to the un- 
dergis-duates the hearty kindliness of an elder sister 
bent on making a riotous bevy of younger brotheis 
enjoy a period of festivity. Arresting the lads, as 
they marched before her with their caps in their 
hmids, she gossiped with them about their homes, 
proved their quickness in capping verses, and, tickled 
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into merriment by their frank answers to lier re- 
assuiiog speeches, laughingly told tliem that they 
were saucy boys, who needed much more wliippiii^ 
than they got from their tiitom. More than one 
blue-eyed, chubby-cheeked little fellow, she patted 
with motherly fondness on the shoulder, and dis- 
missed with a kiss and a * tip ’ of money, equal in 
value to the ‘ hiilf-a-sufirau * n hicli George Coriat, 
Bachelor of Arts of New^ College, received for Iiis 
‘ pains ’ in welcoming the Queen and her retinue to 
that learned house, with a Latin oration. 

One of the many pleasant scenes that arose out 
of her genial and frolicsome intercoiu*se with the 
younger students, occurred in her lodgings, whither, 
for her difersion during a few hours of indispostion, 
was brought little Peter Carew (a child of old Dean 
Carew's family), who addressed Her Majesty in a 
Latin speech, that concluded grandly with two 
Greek verses. Nothing which she heard from the 
magnates of the schools, in the presence of the 
Chancellor the Earl of Leicester, the Spanish Am- 
bassador, Secretary Cecil, and all the great' lords 
and ladies in her train, delighted her more than the 
classic eloquence of this minute toy-doctor, who 
spoke out before the courtiers in all the confi- 
dence of ingenuous and well-disciplined boyhood. 
She was so pleased that she declared that the child 
should not be sent away until Mr. Secretary Cecil 
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haxl beard him repeat the oration ; and when the 
minister, in answer to the Queen's summons, had 
entei'ed the royal presence to hear the speech, she 
put the little feUow in good nerve and heart by 
saying, ‘ I pray God, my fine boy, thou mayst say it 
so well as thou didst to me just before.' It is agree- 
able to know that the orator did not break down 
in the repetition of his performance, and that on 
being dismissed from the sovereign's presence he 
ran back to his tutor, elated almost to a phrensy of 
j<>y hy the gracious words of the Queen and her 
counsellor. 

This pretty incident of the royal visit occurred 
on the afternoon of Sunday (the day after her Ma- 
jesty’s arrival in Oxford) ; and on the evening of the 
same holy day, Elizabeth was entertained, as she had 
been two years before on a Simday's evening at 
Cambridge, with a Latin play ; but, instead of imi- 
tating the Cantabrigians, who put a profane drama 
on a stage erected in a consecrated building, the 
Oxonians gave their performance in Christ Church 
Hall, which was appropriately fitted up for the 
occasion with a magnificently adorned scafTold, and 
a profusion of * stately lights of wax variously 
wrought.' 

On the evening of the following day, Elizabeih 
was present at another dramatic performance in 
Christ Church Hall, when she witnessed the presen- 
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tation of the first part of ‘ Palamoh and Arcyte/ the 
TCn glish play which Mr. Ricjiard a gentle- 

man of the royal cha^jel, had written for the occa- 
sion. But the success of the evenings amusement 
was grievously diminished by the sudden falling 
of a pait of the stage, — an Jiccident which killed a 
scholar and two collegiate servmits, and inflicted 
serious injuries on live other pei-sons. Had the mis- 
hap occurred on the previous evening, the Sab- 
batarians would have regarded it as the result of 
divine displeasure at the profane misuse of the holy 
day. But happening on the evening of Monday, 
the unlucky incident elicited no fanaticid animiul- 
versions ; and though the disaster must have mate- 
rially lessened the enjoyment of the spectatoi's, the 
actors continued their performance amidst much 
applause, when the dead and wounded had been 
removed from the scene of the catastrophe. 

The evening of the following Wednesday saw the 
performance of the second part of Mr. Edwards’s 
play, when, to heighten the efiect of a point in the 
theatrical representations, a highly successful imita- 
tion of the clamorous music of hoimds running on 
the trail of a fox was made in the Great Quadrangle 
of Christ Church, so that it was distinctly audible to 
the spectators of * Palamon and Arcyte whereupon 
the undergraduates, who were provided with seats 
in the windows of their Hall, assisted the repre- 
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sentation by leaping from their benches and ex- 
claiming, *Now, now,, — there, there, — he’s caught, 
ciiught,' — ^the imaginations of the boys being so 
worked^ upon by the feigned music, that they be- 
lieved it to proceed from a veritable fox-hunt. ‘ Oh, 
excf^llent ! ’ exclaimed the Queen, ‘ those boys in very 
tmth are reatly to Icjip out of the windows to follow 
the hounda' The part of Lady Emilia in the play 
— acted, it is believed, by Peter Carew, wdiose deli- 
cate shape and beauty qualified liim peculiarly to 
represfnt a feminine character — occasioned the 
house scarcely less satisfaction than the ciying of 
the hounds. Wlien Lady Emilia, after gathering 
flowers in her garden, sang the song Avhich 
Edwards had composed for her, she drew down 
thunders of applause from the theatre, and won 
from the Queen the reward of enthusiastic praise 
and a bounty of eight angels. That evening Pichai'd 
Edwards had the delicious excitement of a yoimg 
author’s first and complete triumph, and after drink- 
ing a cup of wine with his friends he retired to a 
bed, whereon he dreamt of all the grand services 
which he would render to the Muses, and all the 
fame that would come "upon him in the a%r time. 
But the author’s hopes were almost as shoirt-lived as 
his joy. A few months more, and life’s fever was at 
an end for him. 

What need is there to commemorate all the 
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speeches that were made and all the feasts that were 
eaten during the six gala days which Elisabeth 
spent in the university ? All such things are to bg 
found in the chronicles of Wood, who has preserved 
for us the very words of the Latin omtion with 
which tlie Queen herself concluded the act in St. 
Mary^s Cliurch, and the valedictory words that she 
addressed to the chancellor and subordinate digni- 
taries of the schools, when they had conducted her 
to the outskirts of the forest of Shotover, about two 
miles from Oxford, — the point where the libeiitics of 
"the university then terminated. 

More than a quarter of a century had elapsed 
since her first visit to Oxford, when Elizabeth made 
her second stay of six days in the university, — com- 
ing over from Woodstock to Christ Church, with a 
splendid company of nobles, amongst whom were 
conspicuous the French ambassador, and her faithful 
councillor, WUliam Cecil — no longer Mr. Secretary 
Cecil, but the aged Lord High Treasurer Burleigh, 
whose descendant, the Marquis of Salisbury, is the 
supreme chief of the university to which his illus- 
trious ancestor came, in the vigour of middle age and 
the weepiness of declining years, in attendance on 
the sovereign whom he served with glorious effici- 
ency from the commencement almost to the dose of 
her memorable reign. 

In almost every particular the ceremonies of the 
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first, were repeated at the second, visit. Again the 
Queen — no longer a woman in the possession of un- 
ynpaired health, spirits, and personal beauty, but an 
over-dressed and battered lady, with wrinkles and 
paint gi’otesquely visible on her sunken cheeks, a 
sense of growing weakness in her limbs, and a 
weight of gnawing sorrow at her heart, — was rer 
ceived by the authorities of the schools and the 
town with gifts and speeches. Again, as on the 
occasion of her earlier appearance before Alma Mater, 
she walked in state from her lodgings to divine ser- 
vice in Christ Church Cathedral, under a canopy 
upheld by four doctors of divinity, and between two 
lines of surpliced students, who exclaimed ‘Vivat 
Regina’ to the sovereign who, at her second coming 
to Oxford, was on the eve of the last decade of her 
existence. Again she frowned on Puritanism, admi- 
nistering to Dr. John Reynolds a rebuke scarcely leas 
severe though something more mannerly than the 
angry scolding which Elizabeth’s successor gave him 
at the Hampton Court Conference. Again she dis- 
played her erudition in speeches of Latin and Greek, 
and sate at feasts provided for her by her loyal 
collegians. Again she was the auditor of scholastic 
disputations in which learned men ingeniously, but 
unintentionally, demonstrated the difference between 
learning and wisdom. 

But the second visit was a poor and spiritless 
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affair in comparison with the first. The royal lady 
had made considemble adviinces in the art of frown- 
ing, but she had fallen oft’ so woefully in the art of 
smiling, that her smiles caused ner\'0us men to look 
at their shoes ; and when she strove to win the 
hearts of little undergraduates by patting their 
shoulders, and kissing their smooth cheeks, the boys 
were scared rather than pleased, and wished that the 
old lady would leave them alone and keep her bony 
fingers to herself But still she retained the faculty 
of performing graceful acts. Whilst she was deli- 
vering a Latin orati(jn in St. Maiy’s Church, seeing 
that her old Lord Treasurer was standing on his 
gouty feet, ‘ she called in all luiste for a stool for 
him ; nor would she proceed in her speech till she 
saw him provided of one.’ 

The drollest affair at this second entertainment 
of Elizabeth was a disputation, in which the phy- 
sicians debated, ‘ Wliether that the air, or meat, or 
drink, did most change a man ?' in which wordy 
contest, says Wood, ‘ a merry doctor of that faculty, 
named Bichard Batcliff, lately fellow of Merton 
College, but now principal of St. Alban’s Hall, going 
about to prove the negative, showed forth a big, 
large body, a great fat belly, a side waist — all, as 
he said, so changed by meat and drink, desiring to 
see any there so metamorphosed by the air. But 
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it waft concluded (by the moderator) in the affirm- 
ative, that the air had the greater power of change.* 
Dr. Ratcliff was the Banting of his period ; but, 
appearing ere the times were ripe for his doctrines, 
he failed to make converts. 
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STUART SMILES. 

The domestic politics of England in the seventeenth 
century may be described as the fierce and univei’sal 
struggle of religious parties, in which the prelatists 
of the Reformed Church and the sects to whom that 
Church was unacceptable contended with varying 
fortune for the power to silence and persecute their 
adversaries. Not that this bitter war was restricted 
to the period in which it was most productive of 
public feuds and private animosities. Originating 
in the errors of Eli 2 a,beth’s ecclesiastical policy, 
which, tlirough a desire for outward orderliness, 
aimed at terminating the agitations of religious 
revolution before the natural time for their abate- 
ment had arrived, it raged furiously throughout the 
greater part of her reign, and cannot even at the 
present date be regarded as altogether an affair of 
the past. But the seventeenth century saw the 
most violent and disastrous results of the stubborn 

conflict between the connections of men who in suc- 

* 
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cessivc generations fought for the national church, 
and the connections of religious politicians who con- 
tended for principles antagonistic to the Anglican 
Establishment. 

It was a favourite saying with the Puritans of 
the Long Parliament and the Protectorate^ that the 
war, which abolished episcopacy, disestablished the 
cathedrals, and brought Charles the First to the 
scaffold, was the ‘ bishops’ war,’ — a struggle that 
originated in religious grievances and had for its 
object the overthrow of an ecclesiasticsal government. 
And though they indignantly repudiated the form of 
a statement which fixed upon the prelates the ob- 
loquy of having occasioned the rebellion, the episco- 
palians of the seventeenth cjentiuy admitted the 
substantial justice of their adversaries’ assertion 
when, by according to Charles the honours of 
Christian martyrdom, they avowed that the royal 
martyr had laid down his life for the Church in a 
conflict arising out of politico-religious disagree- 
ments. 

Deeming it desirable to withdraw popular atten- 
tion from the true nature of the struggle, our most 
influential writers and teachers in the last century 
were accustomed to speak of Charles the First’s 
downfall as the work of rebellious subjects who 
resented his unconstitutional action in secular 
afi&irs, and were incited to insurrection hy his 
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Ikttemp^ to lev^r tcixes ^thoat :(iho authqiity si 
;Ptolia|B6iit Partly *thro\ig]i the* influ^^ce of- mis- 
chievous advisers, aad partty through mi^hceptioi} 
respecting the nature, and limits of his royal prero- 
gatives, the sovereign, actuate4 by innocent and 
praisewoVthy motives, had made some. triNdal en- 
croachments on the rights of his subfects, who forth- 
* 

with, clothing their revolutionary and alxaiiinahle 
purposes -with san^imonious professions of righte- 
ousness and evangelical zeal, avenged their unsub- 
stantial and merely nominal wrongs by destroying a 
king who at worst had been b\it little to blame, aaid 
laying their sacrile^ous hands on the property of an 
inoffensive and zealous priesthood. It was thus that 
the writers of histories for use in schools threw a 
veil over the real character of the social disturbances 
which an almCst obsolete school of politicums con- 
ceived it to be their duty to misrepresent. But in 
proportion as Englishmen of tlie present generation 
are enabled to free themselves from antiquated mis- 
conceptions,- and drive from their fields of historical 
retrospect the obsctoing mists of prejudice, they see 
that the civil war of Charles the First^s England was 
the thing which the belligejpents on either side knew 
it to be , — a politico-rcligiaus contest between the 
Established Church and itsr multifarious enemies. 

Acting on the impression that it was the policy 
of the crown to e±alt the national church, which the 
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Beformation had placed beneai^ the- autibority w ilLe 
secular arm, and to repress all religious associations 
which were likely to embarrass or weaken the eccle- 
siastical organization of which the sovereign, as the 
supreme secular power, was the chief governor, 
Elizabeth was alike stem to the non-conformists, 
who ventured upon any grounds to resist the rulers 
of her church, and benignant to the clergy who, 
whilst discharging discreetly th^r spiritual func- 
tions, offered no opposition to her wilL At every 
period of her reign, jealous for her authority over 
the clerical order, she was, as we have seen, alive to 
the importance of maintaining her influence in the 
universities which the Reformation, by rendeiing them 
the principal seminaincs for ecclesiastical persons, had 
endowed with a social dignity and influence which 
they had never jiossessed in Catholic times. 

It was a necessary consequence of the condition 
of religious affairs and ecclesiastical interests in the 
seventeenth century, that the successive English 
sovereigns of that age were especially desirous to 
control the national clergy, and for the accompUsh- 
ment of their designs on the clerical order sought to 
conciliate the universities by blandishments or win 
them by coercion. In these j;espects the two first 
Stuarts followed in the steps of the last Tudor. No 
sooner had James the First leamt from personal 
observation the relative influence of the Puritans 
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and orthodox churchmen, and satisfied himself that 
it would not be worth his while to humour the 
former at the risk of offending the latter, than he 
threw aside the thin disguise which had momen- 
tarily concealed his aversion to the precisians, and, 
declaiing that he would be master of his subjects’ 
souls as well as their bodies, bestirred himself to be 
pope no less than king of his own dominions. He 
had not the resoliftfeness or persistency of purpose to 
sun-ender the delights of indolence and the plea- 
sures of sensual indulgence for the arduous duties 
and sentimental rewards of a sovereign indefatigably 
laborious in discharging the functions of personal 
government in Chm'ch and State ; but though he 
was for the most part content with boasting about 
the kingly honour, whilst his bishops attended to the 
duties, of his royal supremacy, he never ceased to 
amuse hunself by intriguing with bishops and med- 
dling with ecclesiastical affairs. 

In like manner his son and grandsons, who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne, busied themselves in 
spiritual matters, and for the accomplishment of 
their very different schemes for the religious welfare 
of their subjects honoured Oxford with a consider- 
able amount of attention. Successively the cham- 
pion and martyr of the Established Church, the first 
Charles established himself in the university during 
the crisis of his struggle with the Parliament. 
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Charles the Second, who was a Catholic so lar as 
an inordinately frivolous and sensual man can be 
said to belong to any church whatever, strengthened 
the associations of Oxford with liis dynasty by re- 
]>eatedly bringing ^o her cloisters his coimsellors and 
boon companions, his queen and mistresses. And 
whilst he found in the pleasant gardens and colle- 
giate chambers of Alma Mater congenial companions 
and scenes for Sybaritic indulgdhce, he made his 
residences at Oxford subservient to his political 
ends. ^ 

Unlike his more agreeable and profligate brother, 
James the Second was too conscientious to feign 
affection for a church which he detested, and too 
superstitious to dare to postpone the formal declara- 
tion of his attachment to Rome until he should find 
himself on his deathbed. Confident of his power to 
restore England to the Pope by coercing the clergy 
with threats and deprivations, and influencing them 
through the universities, the unteachable Stuart, 
who bartered three kingdoms for a mass, had forced 
a Roman Catholic dean on Christ Church, and en- 
couraged Obadiah Walker to fit up a chapel in 
Univefsity College for the performance of daily mass, 
when he was constrained to despatch to Oxford a 
troop of dragoons to overawe the Protestant stu- 
dents, who were constantly singing in the High 
Street the ballad that begins with 
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‘ Old ObaJiah 
iSings Avo Maria ! ’ 

A year later three more troops of cavalry entered 
the University with di*awn swords, to enforce sub- 
mission to the despot’s violent usurpations in the 
seat of learning, whoso divines were meetly pun- 
ished for having preached the slavish doctrine of 
non-resistance in being goaded to resist the tyrant, 
against whom, as tlie Lord’s Anointed, it had been 
declared by the Oxonian pulpiteers that no subject 
might lawfully mise his hand. «But beibre James 
filled Oxford with soldiers, — sent thither to effect 
Dr. Hough’s ejection from Magdalen College, and 
silence the seditious tongues of turbulent scholars, — 
he had himself ascertained the irnpotency of his 
royal presence to allay the irritations and remove 
the discontents, which his suicidal policy had occa- 
sioned in the city that, of all the cities under his 
sway, had seemed to him the one least likely to 
resent his unconstitutional excesses. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ROYAL POMPS AND THEATRICAL SCENERY. 

In Sir Isaac Wake’s * Rex Platonicus’ — a copy of 
whicli closely-printed duodecimo product of scholas- 
tic pedantry is preserved in the library of the British 
Mu.seum — tlie reader, who has enough learning and 
patience to arrive at the meaning of the author’s 
fantastic Latin, may ascertain witli what costly 
pomp the Oxonians received James the Fii*st in the 
August of ICOo, when that Platonic King deigned 
to honour Oxford by smiling on her schools and 
colleges throughout four festive and sultry days. 

Isaac Wake, whilom of Merton College and in 
his most prosperous days a diplomatic envoy from 
his Platonic Majesty to divers foreign courts, was 
the most eminent professor and practitioner of Latin 
talk in his university, when the first of our Scotch 
sovereigns appeared in Oxford, to show the South- 
erners how scholars spoke the classic tongues in 
parts lying north of the Tweed ; and it devolved 
upon the courtly and fortunate Isaac, acting in the 
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of fair ladies and brave men, who assembled from 
almost every quarter of the kingdom at the univer- 
sity, which had become the head-quarters of the 
Royalists. 

In 1636 , whilst Henrietta Maria was yet in the 
hey-day of her beauty and the sunsliine of royal 
prosperity, and little imagined what dark storms 
were about to break upon her husband s throne and 
family, Cliarles paid Oxford a Idlager and more 
ceremomous visit to celebrate the Laudian restonx- 
tion of academic disci])line, and speak in commenda- 
tion of tlie recently-enacted Caroline statutes, of 
which mention has been made in a previous chap- 
ter. 

All Oxford turned out to welcome the royal 
visitors, who were received by the chiefs of the 
university and town on the Woodstock Road, 
whence tlicy were conducted through lines of voci- 
ferous gownsmen and populace, and buildings de- 
corated with gay flags and streamers, and scaffolds 
dangerously burdened with spectators in their holi- 
day clothes, to Christ Church, which Jhouse of royal 
foundation divided with St. John*s, ChanceUor Laud's 
College, the chief labours and honours of entertain- 
ing the courtly throng. No scholar or person of the 
town, with health and means to witness the spec- 
tacle, was absent, from the hilarious and picturesque 
scene. Every window, and balcony, and roof along 
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the line taken by the procession was crowded with 
beholders of every age ; and amongst the tiny 
children who were tricked out in their gayest 
dresses, and taken to places where they could 
securely gaze at the pageanli was a three-years’-old 
boy, who shouted himself hoarse long before liis 
eyes rested for a few seconds on the coach in which 
Charles Stuart, Henrietta Maria, Charles the Elector 
Palatine, and Prince Pupert, passed slowly down 
the rough-paved thoroughfare and under the arch 
of the great ^te of Christ Chiuch. This little fellow 
was no other than Antony Wood, who in due course 
became tfie historian of the university, of which his 
father was a member, and who did not fail to com- 
memorate in his * Annals * and autobiograpliic memoir 
the delight with which he "watched the passage of 
the royal party from a garden which commanded a 
view of the line of route. ‘ Tlie King, Queen, Prince 
Rupert, many of the nobility and others,’ says the 
autobiographer, * came from Woodstock into Oxon, 
a little before which time he ’ (t.e. the writer) ‘ was 
conveyed hi a servant’s armes, with his father and 
mother, to the lodgings of Dr. Tho. lies, canon of 
Christ Chui'ch, whence being conveyed to the moimt 
in his garden looking into Fish Street, he saw the 
K. Qu. and the rest riding dowm the saide street 
into Ch. Ch. great Quadrangle. ^This ^was the first 
time he ever saw the, said K. and Queen, and the 
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first time that he ever saw such a glorious Tniine as 
that was, which he would often talk of when he was 
a man.' 

The ceremonies and arrangements of this royal 
reception — in which L|^iid aiTogated iis far as possi- 
ble to himself all the merit and gloiy of the enter- 
tainers' share in the proceedings — differed in s«>me 
particidars from those of previous celebrations of the 
same kind. 

To impress on tlie academic community that the 
presence of tlie sovereign was due to his iiifluence, 
and to give cclut to his college which, notwithstand- 
ing his munificent benefactions to it, had 'no claim 
to the King’s s])ccial notice, apart fnnn the impi)!^:- 
ance accruing to it fr(»m the prinuite's patronage. 
Laud contrived that St. J(.»hn's, lying on the out- 
skirts of the town, should play a part iti the gala 
altogether disprojKjrtionate to its magnitude and 
ordinaiy influence. On entering the city the royal 
visitors made a stand at the gtite of the favoured 
college, nne of whose rnembei’s delivered an oration 
to the King ; and the greater ]>art of one entire day 
was passed by the illustrious guests in the same 
house, where they were grandly entertained with 
music, a feast, and a dramatic performance. 

On arriving at St. John's they *saw the new 
building that the Chancellor had at his own charges 
lately erected. Aat done, the Chancellor,' says 
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Wood, ‘attended them up the library stairs, where, 
as soon as they began to ascend, certain musicians 
above entertained them with a short song fitted and 
tuned U) the ascending the stairs. In the libraiy they 
were welcomed to the college with a short speech by 
one of tlie fellows called Abr. Wright. That being 
done, and dinner ready, they passed from that 
to the new library, lately built by our Chancellor ; 
where the King, Queen, and Prince Elector dined 
at one table, standing across at the upper or north 
end, and Prince Iluj^ert, with all the lords and ladies 
at a long table, reaching almost from one end to the 
other, at which all the gallantries and beauties of the 
kingdom seemed to meet. All other tables, to the num- 
ber of thirteen besides the said two, were disposed 
in severjil chambei's in the college, and had men and 
scholars appointed to attend them to theirs, and the 
content of all. “ I thank God (saith the Chancellor) 
I had the happiness that all tilings were in verie 
good order, and that no man went out of the gates, 
courtier or other, but contented, which was a happi- 
ness quite beyond expectation.” When the dinner 
was ended he attended the King and Queen, toge- 
ther with the nobles, into several withdrawing 
chambers, where they entertained themselves for the 
space of an hour. In the meantime he caused the 
windows of the Common Hall or Refectory to be 
shut, candles lighted and aU things* to be mad^ ready 
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for the play, which was then to begin, called **The 
Hospitall of Lovers,” made for the most part (as 
’tis said) by Mr. George "Wild, fellow of St, John's 
College. Wlien these things were fitted he gave 
notice to the King and Queen, and attended them 
into the hall, whither he had the happiness to bring 
them by a way prepared from the presence lodgings 
to the hall without the least disturlxmce. He had 
the hall kept so fresh and cool that thei'e was not 
any one pei’son when the King and Queen came into 
it. The princes, nobles, and ladies, entered the 
same way with the King, and tlien presently ano- 
ther door was opened l>elow, to fill the hall with 
the better sort of company. All being settled the 
play w'as began and acted. The plot good and ac- 
tion. It was merry and without offence, and so 
gave a great deal of content, wliich I doubt cannot 
be said of any play acted in the play-houses belong- 
ing to the King and Duke, since 16 G 0 . In the 
middle of the play the Chancellor ordered a short 
banquet for the King and Queen, lords and ladies. 
And the college was at that time so weU fumisht, 
as that they did not borrow any one actor from any 
college in the university.' 

In reference to the religious character of the re- 
lation in which Charles, as supreme governor. of the 
Church, stood to the most ancient and powerfial 
seminary of the Anglican clergy, the Ihimate Chan- 
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cellor presented to his majesty a folio Bible, bound 
in velvet and richly ornamented on the covers with 
the royal arms. So also, to draw attention to the 
chief object of the famous school of orthodox church- 
men, Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ sumptuously 
prepared for princely use, was given, in the name of 
the University to the Elector Palatine. 

But though the archbishop was at pains to draw 
exceptional honour to his college, and to give pro- 
minence to the ecclesiastical quality of the commu- 
nity for which he had framed new laws, the reception 
in its most important matters, and the majority of 
its details, resemble# the ceremonious entertainments 
afforded to royalty by the collegians of previous 
generations. 

The dramatic performances, which Christ Church 
contributed to the diversions of the festival, were, 
however, distinguished by a novelty wliich merits 
special notice, since it exercised an impoii:ant influ- 
ence on theatrical mechanism. The courtiers who 
disapproved of the stupidity of the ‘ Passions 
Calmed ; or, the Setling of the Eloating Island ’ — 
the play which Strode, the academic orator, had 
composed for the amusement of Charles and Hen- 
rietta Maria — ^were constrained to admit that, though 
the (Igpima.was decorously dull and wearisomely 
flat, the scholars had hit upon several inventions 
which would speedily result in a revolution of the 
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mechanical arrangements of the stage. Besides being 
furnished with throe or four openings on ‘either wide, 
through which the actors passed to or from the Ix^ards, 
the sta<xe erected in Christ Church Uall was fitted 
with ‘paititions much vesemhling the desks or 
studies in a libraiy,’ which moveabh' structures oc- 
cupied the spaces between tlio i>assagos for the in- 
gress and eu:ress of the actors, and constituted a 
scries of side-scenes, ‘ The saitl partitions,' says 
Wood, ‘they c<>uld draw in ami out at their pleasure 
upon a sudden, and thrust out new in their places, 
accordin'; to the nature of tlie si*ene, whereon were 
represented churches, <lwt‘lling-1^ouses, palaces, &c., 
whicli for its variety bred very great admiration. 
Over all was delicate j)ainting, resembling the sky, 
clouds, &c. At the u]>iH'i’ tnid a great fair sheet of 
two leaves that opent'd and shut without any visible 
hel[>. Within which w{is set forth the emblems of 
the whole play in a very sumptuous manner. Therein 
was the jjcrfect I'escmblancc of the billows of the 
sea rolling, and an artificial island, with churches 
and houses waving up and down and floating, as 
also rocks, trees, and hills. Many other fine pieces 
of work and landsctxpe did also appear at the sundry 
openings thereof, and a chair also seen t(i come 
gliding on the stage without any visible help. All 
these representations, being the first (as I have been 
informed) that were used on the English stixge, and 
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therefore great content, I have been, there- 

fore, the more punctual in describing them, to the 
end that posterity might know that what is now 
seen in the play-houses at London belonging to his 
Majesty and the Duke of York is originally due to 
the invention of Oxford scholars/ 

‘Passions Calmed* was acted before the royal 
party on Monday evening, when the illustrious spec- 
tators were so delighted with the new contrivances 
for scenic effect .that they again visited the Clirist 
Church Theatre, on the evening of th% following 
day, after they had witnessed the performance of 
‘ The Hospitall of Lovers * in the hall of St. John's 
College. But on the occasion of their second visit, 
‘ The Royal Slave,* a comedy written by Mr. William 
Cartwright of Clirist Church, was substituted for the 
tame and lifeless piece of ‘Passions Calmed,’ — a 
change which was all the more acceptable to the 
Queen and her ladies, as the scholars were provided 
with another series of sliding scenes for its proper 
representation. ‘Within the shuts,* observes An- 
tony Wood, describing the second performance with 
agreeable enthusiasm and simplicity, ‘ were seen a 
curious temple and the sun shining over it, delight- 
ful forests also, and other prospects. Within the 
great shuts mentioned before were seen villages, 
and men visibly appearing in them, goingOup and 
down, here and there, about their business^ The 
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interludes thereof were represented with as much 
•mriety of scenes and motions as the great wit of 
Inigo Jones (well skilled in setting out a Court 
Masque to the best advantage) could extend unto. 
It was very well pen’d and acted, and the strange- 
ness of the Persian habits gave great content. All 
rqen ci\me forth very well contented, and full of 
applause of what they had seen and heard. “ It 
was the day of St. Felix” (as the Cliancellor ob- 
served) “ and all things went hap]>y.” * 

The dramatic tastes of Henrietta Maria were 
so highly giatiiied by the new scenery and dresses 
used in the perfonnance of ‘ The Royal Slave,* that 
some six weeks after her visit to the university she 
requested Archbishop Laud to procure from Christ 
Cluirch a loan of tlie attire and scenic apparatus, 
in order that her ovti players might act the same 
di-ania before her at Hampton Court, — a reqiiest 
that of course was speedily followed by the trans- 
portation f»f the ‘ cloaths and perspectives of the 
stage * from Oxford to tlie royal palace at Hamp- 
ton. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OXFORD IN ARMS. 

• 

The Oxonian of the present day may do worse 
things for himself in the way of intellectual amus% 
ment and imaginative recreation, than wander 
through the courts and gardens of his univ’^ersity, 
endeavouring to realize the scenes and excitements 
which made up the life of Oxford during the period 
to which Bishop Fell reciured in the last year of 
Charles the Second’s reign, when he remarked in 
‘ The Life of Richard Allestree, D.D.’ When the 
war broke out, he ‘(Allestree) had the benefit of 
being, instead of one, in several universities ; Oxford 
was then an epitome of the whole nation, and all the 
business of it ; there was here the court, the garrison, 
the flower of the nobility and gentry, lawyers and 
divines of all England. And times of action have 
somewhat peculiar in them to ferment and invi- 
gorate the mind, which is enervated by the softness 
of peace.’ • 

For several generations historical cant has so 
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consistently and loudly commended the imiversities 
for their loyalty in siding with Chailes the First 
during the civil troubles of his reign, that the ordi- 
nary reader requires to be reminded that it was the 
sovereign who espoused the quaixel of the univer- 
sities, and lost his crown and life by contending 
against the majority of his people, whose allegiance 
he woidd never have foifeited, and might at almost 
any period of the war have regained, had it not been 
for his devotion to episcopacy, and for the embaiTass- 
^ents arising from his connection with the episcopal 
clergy. In the fight between the supporters find 
adversaries of the Established Church, Oxford and 
Cambridge — tlie schools of the episcopal clergy and 
the nurseries of episcopal sentiment — were of course 
on the side of the ecclesiastical institutions, from 
. which Charles never withdrew his attacliment, 
though circurnstfiiiees compelled him to consent to 
measures greatly prejudicial to them. In going cor- 
dially witli the crown in the civil struggle the 
royalist ecclesifistics merely strove for the tiiumph 
of their own cause ; and it was less to their own 
welfare than to the misfortune of the country that 
they found an ally in the sovereign who ruined him- 
self in their behalf. 

But though the gownsmen of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge for the most part admired Laud and abhorred 
the Parliament, it may not be imagined that the 
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academic populations were altogether without a 
leaven of puritanical sympathy. Whilst ‘Cambridge 
contained a considerable minority of scholars, to 
whom the Earl of Manchestei/s measures for the 
gr)vemment of the university appeared no less de- 
fensible and salutary, than they seemed barbarous 
and hurtful to the authors of the ‘Querela Canta- 
brigiensis,* Oxford numbered amongst her teachers 
and leiirners many academicians who detested the 
Laudian church-movement and had no affection for 
prelacy. The peculiar abodes of these Oxonian Puri- 
tans were New Inn Hall, which, imder the govern- 
ment of Principal Rogers, furnished for a consi- 
derable period forty new names annually to Alma 
Mater's matriculation -book, and Magdalen Hall, 
which, under John Wilkinson's rule before the out- 
break of the Bishops’ War, had as many as three 
himdred scholars on its books, ‘of which niunber,' 
says Wood, * were forty (or more) Masters of Art, 
but all mostly given to Calvinism.' Speaking ,with 
characteristic bitterness of these two halls, the same 
annalist observes, ‘The said two places were there- 
fore commonly styled the two nests of Precisians and 
Purittms.' Nor were New Inn Hall and Magdalen 
Hall the only scholastic houses that afforded shelter 
to Oxonians who were known to incline to Geneva 
rather than Canterbury. In spite of Laud's vigi- 
lance and severity against Precisians and scholars 
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suspected of a leaning to non-conformity, puritanism 
was continually breaking out in the several colleges 
of the univei-sity. 

And whilst the academic population of Oxford 
numbered several opponents of prelacy, and many 
scholars who, wliilst approving episcopacy, were 
hotly averse to the high-church party, the ‘laics" 
of the city were almost to a man against the bishops 
and in favom* of the parliamentarian reformem of 
religion. In 1640 and the following year the puli- 
tico-religious disposition of the town declared itself 
in tumultuous assemblies and riots, that reminded 
beholders of the days when the scholars and citizens 
were wont to slay one another under the walls of the 
hospices. Inspired with the insurrectionary spirit of 
the times the townsmen, exclaiming against the 
tyrannical usurpations of the university, questioned 
the privileges of the academic officers, insisted on 
their right to greater powers in the government 
of the city, sued ‘ privileged persons ’ in their muni- 
cipal court, and flatly refused to fix the prices of 
candles and other commodities at the vice-chan- 
cellor^s dictation. In January 1640-1, after prefer- 
ring to the Lords in parliament what Antony Wood 
calls ‘ a malicious and insolent petition," against the 
ancient or recently acquired privileges of the univer- 
sity, these contumacious lai(» rung their great beU in 
Sh Martin’s, and would fain have occasioned a san- 
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guinary riot, in behalf of a disreputable woman, 
whom the proctor was conveying to the spinning- 
house. The disturbance was renewed on the fol- 
lowing night, to the music of St. Martin's belfry and 
the indescribable terror of elderly ladies, when the 
timely intervention of the mayor and the capture 
of two principal misdemeanants prevented the row 
from growing to riot, ‘although a great number 
continued in the street making great noises, and 
inciting others to rise, till about twelve of the clock 
at night.' 

Nor were these the most significant and terri- 
fying indications of the state of laical feeling. 
When the university petitioned Parliament to pre- 
serve the cathedrals,, ‘ as affording a competent 
portion in an ingenuous way to many younger 
brothers of good parentage,' the more outrageous 
laics were heard to speak derisively of good pa- 
rentage, and even to suggest that yomiger brothers 
should be provided for by an equitable division 
of their parents' estates. On hearing that Arch- 
bishop Laud had been sent to the Tower, the laics 
exhibited no signs of sorrow ; — on the contrary, 
the beholder would have thought from the radiant 
cheerfulness of their countenances that some great 
good fortime had befallen the nation. And when 
the same imprisoned primate resigned (June 1641) 
his office of chancellor, the laics, in the diabolical 
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insolency of their rebellious natures, instead of 
gi’ieving that the university had lost so exemplary 
a chief, exclaimed that he had resigned none too 
soon, and that devout men would have gi’ounds for 
thankfulness if the next chancellor should prohibit 
the wearing of copes in the collegiate chapels. 

On the outbreak of hostilities between the aoA’^e- 
reign and the representatives of the people, Charles 
the First naturally looked to Oxfoi’d and Cambridge 
for largo contributions to his inadequate means for 
ciuiying on a war in which the episcopal clergy were 
so peculiarly interested ; and when, in the summer 
of 1042, he applied to them for substantial help, 
neither university surjiassed the other in readiness 
to furnish him with pecuniary resources. Wlidst 
the Cantabrigians brought together the cash and 
plate, wliich the Rev. Bamaby Oley and his coad- 
jutors succeeded in conveying to the king, after 
eluding the force that, operating under Oliver Crom- 
wells personal command, liad hoped to intercept 
the treasure near Lowler hedges, the Oxonians 
responded with appropriate alacrity to the letter in 
which the sovereign invited them to lend him money 
and precious metal at 8 per cent interest. The royal 
application, addre^d to Bishop Prideaux of Wor- 
cester, Vice-Chancellor of the University, waft in the 
following terms : — 
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* Charles R. 

* Reverend father in God, right truly and well 
beloved, we greet you well. Whereas upon a ^dse 
and scandalous pretence, and which we have suffi- 
ciently made appear to be such by our actions and 
declarations, and by the declaration of our Lords and 
Councellors here present with us, that we intended 
to make wan’c upon our Parliament : Horse is still 
levied, and plate and money is stdl brotight in 
against, notwithstanding our declarations a^^d pro- 
clamations to the contrary : which hath forced us, 
with a due regard to our safety and dignity, and 
to the peace of the kingdome, to desire the assist- 
ance of those good subjects for our necessary defence. 
And whereas our University of Oxford is not only 
involved in the consequences of such dangerous and 
illegal proceedings, equally with the rest of our sub- 
jects, but by our perpetuall care and protection of 
such nurseries of learning, we have especial! reason 
to expect their particular care of us, and their extra- 
ordinary assistance to our defence and preservation : 
These are therefore to will and require you to signifie 
to that our university, in such manner as shall 
appear to you best for our service, that any sums 
of money that either any of our colleges, out of their 
treasuries, or any person thereof out of their parti- 
cular fortunes, hhall pay to this bearer, Br. Richard 
Chaworth, and repeive his receipt for the same, shall 
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be received by us with interest of 8" per centum, 
justly and speedily as it shall please God to settle 
the distractions of this poore kingdome, of which our 
conscience bears us witness that we are not the 
cause. And so, not doubting but that our university 
will herein express her loyalty and affection to us, 
and that you will to your power assist us, so to 
hasten these expressions, as the truth of them might 
not be destroyed by the delay, we bid you heartily 
farewell. Given at our Court at Yorke, Julii the 
Seventh, Anno D’ni 1642.' 

Immediately on the receipt of which letter, Con- 
vocation unanimously ordered that all monies then 
lying in the SavUian, Bodleian, and University 
chests, should forthwith be handed over to Dr. Cha- 
worth, who, in consequence of the order, received 
from the university chest 860i. — a sum that was 
speedily and largely augmented by the contribu- 
tions of the colleges and individual academicians. 
But ere the king had touched the money of his loyal 
scholars, the Parliament had heard of their proceed- 
ings, and taken measures to check the current of 
supplies that had begun to flow from the universities 
to the crown. The vengeance of Parliament was 
soon felt by Cambridge, whose loyal scholars were 
subjected to a rigorous treatment that precluded 
them at the commencement of the Avar &om making 
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their university a stronghold of the royalist party. 
Nor were the Parliamentarians unmindful of the 
University of Oxford, though she was more fortu- 
nate than Cambridge in being allowed to retain the 
means of affording embarrassment to her enemies 
and succour to her friends in the martial struggle. 
An order was issued from Westminster for the 
apprehension of Doctors Prideaux, Fell, Frewen, 
and Potter — i.e. the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, the Dean of Christ Church, the President 
of Magdalen College, and the Provost of Queen’s — 
in order that they should answer for their ‘ liigh 
crime and conspiracy against the kingdome,’ in 
bestirring themselves to collect the money and plate 
of the various academic societies, and transmit the 
said treasure to York, * for maintaining of warrs 
against the Parliament and the whole kingdome, 
and endangering of religion and the liberties of the 
subject,’ ^ 

For more than a year and a half the keener 
politicians of the country had been preparing, with 
greater or less secresy, for the appeal to arms,.wliich 
shrewd and ftir-seeing observers of passing events 
liad declared to be inevitable from the first assem- 
bling of the Long Parliament. Even so early as 
January 1640-1, a body of a hxmdred and fifty 
Cavaliei-s had entered Oxford, and deposited at the 
Star Inn a quantity of arms and other ammunition. 
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whicli occasioned a terrifying rnniour amongst the 
Oxonian Puritons, that the murdeiwis Papists were 
at then* old tricks, and were bent on blowing up the 
city with gunpowder. But on the appearance of the 
Royal Proclamation (dated at York, Aug. 9, ir»42) for 
the suppression of the rebellion under the Earl of 
Essex, there no longer existed amongst tlic adher- 
ents of either party any need or power of concealing 
their belligerent purpovse. Rt'giments wt‘ro openly 
levied, and drilled in every ]:)art of the kingdom. 

Antony Wood was a schoolboy in his tenth year 
when this proclamation was read in the Oxford 
market-place, on Saturday, Aug. 13, 1642, — a pro- 
ceeding speedily followed by military operations and 
excitements, that put a stop to the ordinary exer- 
cises of the superior schools, and so completely 
turned the’ heads of the children in the grammar- 
fomis, that no threats or punishments could hiduce 
them to fix their attention on their bisks. To put 
the university in a condition to repel any Parlia- 
mentarian forces that might be sent against its 
members. Dr. Pinke, of New College, Dr. Prideaux^s 
deputy in the vice-chancellor's office, summoned all 
the privileged men and their servants to appear 
before him in such armour as they coul^l provide 
for the protection of themselves and the interests 
of learning. The men who mustered for review in 
obedience to this summons presented a motley and 
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grotesquely various aspect. Some were furnished 
with complete suits of armour, and marched into 
the schools^ quadrangle with soldierly pride in the 
brightness of their steel and the efficiency of their 
martial appurtenances. But many a valiant militia- 
man appeared with helmet and pike, but no breast- 
plate, or with a serviceable musket, but no defensive 

• 

accoutrements for his head or body. Together with 
raw serving-men, sent by their masters to trad a 
pike or carry a rusty gun at the review, there 
a]>pcared comely undergiuduates equipped for the 
display with swords of costume and cumbrous 
pistols. 

^ut the military practice had not continued for 
many days before Alma Mater could point with 
pride to a strong and soldier-like corps. On the 
fifth day after the public reading of th* proclama- 
tion, the available force of scholastic fighting-men, 
including scholars, collegiate atid aularian seiwants, 
and the private servants of prosperous graduates, 
numbered three hundi'ed and thirty ; and ere forty- 
eight more hours had passed, the le^’y had attained 
the strength of four hundred and fifty men, dhdded 
into foiu* squadrons — two of musketeers, one of 
pikemen, and a fourth of halberdiers. To bring 
this consklerable and rapidly increasing force into 
order, and qualify it* to act against experienced 
soldiers, the authorities found officers who sedulously 
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trained the recruits to march and countermarch, to 
handle their weapons with dexterity, and wheel to 
right or left in unwavering lines. The quiulrangles 
of Clirist Church and New College became drill- 
yards, and resounded from mom to night with the 
exhilarating music of fifes and drums. Through rain 
and sunshine the soldiers daily took long * marches 
out^ in the neighbourhood of the university ; and, 
lea\’ing broken kettles to leak, and ])roini.sing to 
repair the implements of peaceful industry at a 
more convenient season, the smiths of the town 
were incessantly employed in making pikes, repair- 
ing fire-anus, and relieving helmets and cuirasses 
of the consequences of neglect. Other i)recaut1on8 
also w'cre taken for Alma Maters safety. On the 
country ward (‘nd of Magdalen Bridge a barrier of long 
timber logfe wa.s erecte<l to prevent hostile horae- 
men from entering the city ; and at the other 
extremity of the vijfduct there was constructed a 
gate for the embarrassment of unwelcome visitors. 
Loads of str»nes were conveyed to the top ol' Mag- 
dalen Tower, in readiness to be hurled down upon 
any hostile force that should succeed in forcing the 
bridge. The other gates of the town were rendered 
extraordinarily secure with posts and chains ; and 
an engineer, making a commencement of the mili- 
tary works which w^re soon to encomptiss the city 
of learning, set a numerous body of workmen to dig 
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* a crooked trench in the form of a bow' across ‘ the 
highway at the end of St. John's College walks next 
the Now Park, to hinder the entrance of any forces 
that should come that way ; at which place, as also 
at the ftt Bridge, was a very strict centinell kept 
every night.’ 

Wliilst Parliamentarian troops were known to be 
passing through the country from London to Ban- 
bury and Warwick, and companies of Boundhead 
troopers scoured the Midland shires, every day had 
its exciting rumour or alarming intelligence for the 
Iloyalists of the university ; but the first sharp and 
universal panic which the scholars experienced after 
withdrawing their attention from the subtleties of 
logic to the difiiculties of military drill, originated 
in the surprise and terror of the sentinels, stationed 
along this same crooked trench, who mistook for a 
hostile force the two hundred troopers, who had been 
sent by Charles the King to protect his devoted 
collegians, and direct the measures for putting Ox- 
ford in a defensible condition. But though Sir 
John Byron, the colonel of the troopers, entered 
Oxford with the King’s commission to provide for 
its safety, and met with an enthusiastic reception 
from the majority of the gownsmen, so soon as they 
had ascertained his friendliness, he suddenly evacu- 
ated the town after a lapse of some ten or twelve 
days, on hearing that Lord Say wa9 approaching 
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the university with a considerable army^ Upon thd 
whole Sir John's brief stay witli Alma Mater, which 
for a moment occasioned the loyal students lively 
satisfaction, affected the university prejudicially ; 
for when his troop trotted out of OxfoK^ it was 
swollen with nearly a hundred well-mounted ixj- 
cruits, Oxonians of wealth and influence, whom the 
war-fever, co-opemting with the ff)rce of strong po- 
litical convictions, had inspired to thrtav iiside the 
gown and enli.st iis volunteers in the first regiment 
of cavalry that had ajtpoared in their High Street, 
since the commencement of tlie\var. 

Scarcely had Sir John Byron's tr^jopei'S departed, 
when the inhabitants of Oxford were informed of 
the approach of Colonel Goodwin s Parliamentarian 
troopem, who would speedily be fijllowed by the new 
Lord- Lieu tenant of Oxfordshire, Lord Sav. Good- 
win’s troopers comlucted themselves with ordcvli- 
ne.ss, but their Puritjuiism broke out in derisive 
comments on the painted and idolatrt>us windows 
of Clirist Clnircb Cathetlnd, and tin; various !*apis- 
tical devices which ad<^med the buildings of what 
the s<jldlers were phnised to will the arch-traitor 
Laud’s nursery for mass-priests and Jestiits. Two 
days later appeared Lord Say, whose stay in the 
university gave the Oxonian loyalists an extremely 
unacceptable foretaste of the discipline which, a few 
years later, they endured at the hands of the re- 
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b(*llioiiH and regicicLd Parliarhent, Lord Say cannot 
be Hjiicl to have treated the university with harsh- 
ness. On the contrary, it has been charged against 
liiin that, had it not be4K for his leniency to academ- 
ical inalignants, and his culpable remissness in for- 
bearing to plant a garrison in the town, in accor- 
d'lnce with the entreaties of the Puritans of New 
Inn Hall, Oxford would not have become the strong- 
hc»ld of the Royalists after the battle of Edgehill. 
But, th<»ugh inmicent of violence or oppression to- 
wards tlui schoolmen, the Parliamentaiy peer occa- 
sioned lively chagrin and vehement exasperation to 
the dons, whose colleges he disarmed ai»d searched 
for plate, and to whose military’’ works he rendered 
the c<*ni[»liTnent of ordering that they should forth- 
with be destroye<l, 

( )ne ane<*dote, taken from many authentic and 
reliable st<*ries «.>f a similar kind, is sufficient to 
illustrate the vexatious aiul comical ways in which 
the loyal scholars exhibited their contempt for Lord 
Say’s authority during his occupation of their \ini- 
versity. To none of the colleges which he nuisiicked 
for anns and trcjjsure was the LoitJ Lieutenant more 
acrimoniously disposed than Christ Church, which, 
as the principal college of the muligpant imiversity, 
and as a house which had distinguished itself by 
zeal in raising the subscription for the royal exche- 
quer, appeared to the Puritan peer chiefly account- 
VOL. II. E 
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able for the political feeling of the iicacleiiiic commu- 
nity. After a tedious search the guard of mus- 
keteera, appointed to relieve Christ Church of the 
contents of its treasury, u}>oii the strong chest 

which they were bent on riding. Ev'en then it wjis 
not till they ha<l spent sevend minutes, and exerted 
their strength and mechanicid ingenuity in breaking 
open the iixui-plated box, that the irritiited st»l<liers 
contrived to expose its interior, when to their r.igo 
they haind lying at the bottom of the strong recep- 
tacle — a single groat and a haltt'r. The humorous 
collegian wlu>, after witlalrawing the collegiate purse 
from its usual resting-place, and in lieti of the ab- 
stracted treasure hutl provided the iron safe with a 
piece of roj)e and a hangman’s fe«?, was Kichard 
Allestree, whose important and courageous services 
in behalf of the exiled Stuarts secure<l for him the 
provo.'.tt dup of Eton <.»n the restorati«.>n of Charles 
the Second. 

After this unsatisfiwjtoiy insjjection of the Christ 
Church chest, the visitors wtuit to the deaneiy, where 
they gathered into a paii/icular room all the plate 
and other valuable chattels which they dt!signe<l to 
remove frtim the malignant college. Having thus 
put the spoil into a strongly- locked apartment, they 
retired ta their cpiartei's for the night, confident that 
on the following morning they should find the booty 
where they had placed it. The event, lujwever, 
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fililed to justify their confidence ; for on revisiting 
the deanery at an early hour of the next day they 
discovered that some enemy, possessing duplicate 
keys tt> the dean’s lod^ngs, had entered the resi- 
dence during the night, and abstracted the chattels 
which tln^y had been at so much pains to coUect. 
On learning that Allestree was the person who had 
thus baffled and held them up to ridicule on two 
sepanite occasions, the military incpiisitors took the 
precaution of arresting the Royalist divine l>efore 
they renewed their search for the property which had 
so vexatiously escaped from their custody. 

Having lejimt the necessity for caution and vigi- 
lance, the Parliamentiirian officei's continued their 
search for arms and treasure in a more methodical 
manner, stationing guards at the gjites of the con- 
tumiu'ious ct>lleges, and at the dooi*s of private 
dwell ’mgs, whose inmates were known to be enthu- 
siastic supporters of the royal cause, so that articles 
of value could not be removed fixun them. Magda- 
len, Merton, New, Corpus, Christ Church, University, 
and other colleges, were speedily dej>rived <.>f their 
plate and militaiy munitions. To replace the scho- 
lastic volimtt'em, who were ilisbiutded and relieved, 
of their weapons. Say and Sele enrolled a regiment 
of citizens, who displayed significant alacrity in offer- 
ing to bear arms in behalf of the Parliament. And 
having thus reduced the scholars to im|K)tenov, ajid 
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put them under the foot of the town, the Puntan 
commander, whose hcad-quartei-a were at t!»e Star 
Hotel, illuminated the street in front of hjs teinpo- 
rarv residence with a hon-hre of hooks and pictures, 
mitluavd from tlie churches ami the houses of the 
Church Pajnsts. 

Ilavin*^ thus taketi possession of ( )xford. it was 
of i'oui'se the intt‘ntif>n of the Parliament to rt‘tain 
it in their haiuls ; Imt the military exiomcies f the 
crisis interfering with the tlosions of the Wi^st min- 
ster C*ain('il. Lord Say was compelled to nOimpiish 
the strono-hold of Icarninj; and li>yaltv, ajjfl hasten to 
the titdd with the forces which during his (»ecupation 
of tliC univei'sity Iiad hecome a small army. IVesi- 
dcut Rogers, of N< w Tnn, s}>caking in th<^ interest 
of the academical Puritans and their civic allies, 
imj»lored the e<»mmaii<h‘r not to retirt; from the city 
without leaving in it a i^arrison suflieientlv strong 
to sec\ire it against the Royalists, and to protect 
godly and well-afTected pemoris from tin* vi<»lence of 
the malignants, Rnt Say-^ and Sele ha<l no power 
tO'Conjply with the reasoiiahlc rwpiest of the P»iri- 
tans. After a/ldressing the two parties of Oxonian 
residents, in language calculated to deju’ess the Cava- 
liers and inspire the Parliameiitarians with confidtsnee 
in the ability of Kssex to drive their antag<^niKts 
from the field, Lord Say withdrew his soldiers from 
the city, — after having destroyed the inadetpiatc 
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iruHtary workn of the Iloyalist soldiers. The greater 
j)art of the phite collected by his searchers was re- 
htortjd to ^he colleges from which it had been taken, 
oj» the luiderstandiiig that they would pr^Kluce it 
for the use of tlie Parliament whenever tliey should 
be remiired to do so. Chri.st Church alone was so 
uiifoi-f unate Jis not to recover her plate from Lord 
Say, wiM) punished her vexaticais opposition to his 
authority by carrying off that poi*ti(»n of her trciisure 
which it had cost him so much trouble and ann» y- 
ance to lay hands upon. But whilst thus generous 
to the colleges, in respect to their plate, the Puritan 
peer was careful t<» place beyond their reach the 
arms and warlike munitions which he had taken from 
the gownsmen, and of which the Parliamentarian 
soldiers were in urgent neetl. 
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TIIK ('AV-VI.IKUS IN 

WlIIl-ST tlio imu'o san^iiiiu- su[>pt)rtoiN dT tho Parlia- 
iiH-ut woiv llu‘iiist‘lvt‘s on the tlg'lit 

Edp liill or Keyiilon Haltlo. as it was I'oi’ a wliilt* 
nioiv ca//ot/, the snr\ ivors of* tin* ( avali«.*r 

army, witioli lual foiioljt in that stnhlM»rn am] sangui- 
nary c<tntest uml<‘r C’luirh's’s ]»ersonal ol»serva(ioii, 
wore mardiin^ into ()xf‘onl, with a j'allant show ot* 
triumphant stitisfartion witii a l»atth*, in which tliey^ 
had taken some* seventy cohmrs from the enemy, and 
had inflicted such h>sses on tlu; Ihiritan army, as left 
the Roundheads in no condition to follow tip the 
dubious advantage which they magnified boastfully 
inU» a sigrail, though indecisive, victoiy. 

The king and his two sons, Charles and James 
(lads who, even in the days when Oxford had mere 
children on her roll of students, were almost too 
young for undergraduates), Prince Rupert, w'ho had 
commanded at Edgehill, and Prince Maurice, were 
in the van of the Royalist forces, that entered the 
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university on the 29th of October, 1 652, with a prudent 
display of the colours recently taken ftom Boundhead 
regiments, and to the tunes of military bands whose 
music combined, with the acclamations of the fickle 
mob, tliat had cheered Say^s troopers a few weeks 
earlier just as uproariously, to stir the hearts of be- 
holdei's, and inspire them with confidence in a cause 
whose defenders could look so bravelv’ and rejoice so 
theatrically. xVt Penniless Bench the mayor of the 
Parliament^irian borough oftered his sovereign fair 
\\ords, wliich CHiarles was too waiy to Ixdieve, and 
niomy which he was very’ gla<l to pocket ; and at 
(.’hrist Church the monarch in anas, at the head <*f 
his not varujiiishcd army, wsis appropriately re- 
eeivt^l with Jjiitin talk and the usual observances 
of ancient eti(]uette. Henceforth, till the capitula- 
tion, Oxford was a camp rather than a seat of 
leaniing. 

Th e soldiers of' the royid armj’^ wera billeted on 
the colleges and the houses of citizens. The twenty- 
seven pieces of onlnancc, which the king had 
brought off from Keynton-field, were driven, to 
the grove of Magdalen College, which became the 
chief bimick of the artillerymen, wdiilst Netv Col- 
lege wits convei’ted into a magazine of arms and 
furniture. Undoing whatever remained of Say^s 
military operations, the Iloyalists disamied the citi- 
zens and restored weapons to the loyal scholars, who 
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fortliNvitli reconstitutocl thom.s»;Ivos In (’oinpaiut'S fur 
the service, (\mipetciit enulmH*rs lH\stirriMl 

theniselv'es to svirrouml ihe city with <lcfihsive 
works, and in order that their undertaking nii^ht 
not fail through wiuit of labour, stringi'nt or«lei>j 
were issuwl by which gownsmen and townsmen 
were constrained to work with pick tuul spade, or 
pay money that would tiiul elHciont substitutes to 
work for them. Christ Cliiirch became the king’s 
palace, whence the oitliuary occupants of stmlious 
chambeix Avere required to retreat, so that his ma- 
jesty's courtiers and coiuiselloi's might have cpiar- 
161*8 betitting tbeir dignity. A powiIer-miH was set 
to work at t>senev : and New Inn, tioni wliieli 
President lhigei*s's I*uritan students bad fled tt» tlie 
country on the ap}>roaclj of tlie (-'avalier anny, was 
appropriated to the nioneyei*s and lucchaniciaiis of 
the Hiuoe niint, that had /br sevenil ye/irs minted 
silver for the king at Aberyst witli, and subsispaaitly 
at Shrewsbui*y and York. Un her arrival at Oxford, 
in the following year, Merton w^jus a.ssigned to Hen- 
rietta Alaria, — or Queen Mary, as she w'as univer- 
sally called by her loyal lullierents and the common- 
alty of the country. After tlie opening of the first 
law’-term of 1642-3,. the Lord-Keeper heard causes 
in the Convocation House, whither the custodian of 
the royal conscience brought the Great Seal, which 
the Parliamentarians had counterfeited, after the 
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well-niountod and tippling bmggaii;, Elliot, hud ctm> 
voyc-d tin? (davin itegni from London t<> York at full 
gallop. Sir Thomas Aylesbury, as one of the Miis- 
tei’s of the Coiu*t of llequests, sat at the same time 
in the Natunil Philosophy Sciiool, to hear the appli- 
cations luid adjudicate on the claims of suitors. . And 
wlien, a twelvemonth later, the pei*plexed and un- 
teachable king summoned his faitliful Lords and 
Commons to delibemte with him on the affairs of 
the nation, the Lords were provided with a chamber 
in the schools,' and the represenuttives of the Com- 
mons with seats in the Conv*>c’atiou House, to which 
places for debate aiid legislative enactment the two 
branches of the (divalier jKirliament retired, after 
they hatl listened to the graeit.nis speech which his 
Majesty deliveretl to them fi\*m liLs throne in Clirist 
Church Hall. 

No sooner had the Cavidiei's taken possession of 
Oxf<»rd than Ih^valists of all aires and both sexes, and 
every degree of gentility, ilocked to the luiivemity 
from nearly eveiy <£uarter of the kingdom, — but 
chiefly fr4)m the midlaiul and southern shires. 
Clergy ejectetl from their bonefiees by Parliamentaiy 
violence, Iloyalist squires whose manor-houses and 
faniis had fallen into the l»and%of tlie enemy, peera 
who, after- trimming between the rival factions, 
determined to take their chance with the jxirty 
which comprised the majority of the liigh aristo- 
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cmcy, soldiers of fortune ea^er to in tke j>ri>f ssioiial 
capital out of the national trouiiles. l>oys hurnino 
with ehivalrie enthusiasm f«»r a Sf*viT« ion <*<int «Midiiio 
airainst reln'llious siihiects. wives ai <1 inoflieiN tor- 
tured with anxiety for the wt'lfare o{‘ their impoe- 
rished families, and ^irls too iomn-jint t»f adveixity 
and too imich elattnl hy the excitements t»f new 
events and novel experience's t<> realizt* th<‘ sorrows 
of the crisis or see what grounds their parents had 
for dejection. Of such various kinds were the 
gentle people wlio betook themselves to Oxfonl, 
with all the money, plate, and other portable trea- 
sure on which they could lay their hamls, heft»re 
setting out from the homes to which many of them 
never returned. Not a few of tin* refuoec‘s reached 
the univei'sity in a comliiion of impoverishment 
which rendored them sources of weakness rather 
than of .strength t<* the population of tin* o\a*r- 
crowdf'd city. Ihit the jioorest of them made a 
hnive effort to endure misfortune cla*erfully, and 
dt‘ri\’c amusement from tlnar calamitons plight. A 
few da vs after Peter Hiwlvn arrived at Oxford in liLs 
coach and horses, which liad conveyed liiin from 
Hainjishire to the schools, he vram asked by an 
acfpiaintance on wh^jt he contrived to support ex- 
istence. ‘ Horseflesh and old leather,* replied the 
Royalist divine, who had sold his cjirriage and ani- 
mals to raise funds for his immediate exigencies in a 
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city where all tlic ncccsHurie^ of life harl become very 
clear. 

It. iiiij^ht h«; KUj)])osefl that, under the cares anci 
distract i< ms of a peri«Kl which loaded liirn with vexa- 
tious business and weighty cures, Charle.s hud neither 
the time nor luimour to smile upon learning ; but 
on the first day of Novemlx.T, following Iiis ar- 
rival in Oxford, there was celebrated in compliance 
with his ordera a pompous creation of more than two' 
hundred giaduates, w'hom he was pleascKl to invest 
with the in.signia c»f scholarship, in his inability to 
endow' them with more* stil >stuntia\ gitXs. Yagbteen 
<loetors aial forty-eiglit bai'lielois of divinity, thirty- 
fuur d<»ct<irH and han't oen Ikk'IicIoik *»f civil law, live 
doctors and eight bachelors of physic, s<*v<‘nty-»ix 
nia.stti's and twelve haclicloi's <*f arts*, were thus 
made mu of thi‘ eourtii i's and udvonttirers wh«un the 
sovereign s misfortunes had g;itheretl to the sehool.s ; 
and in the confusi<>n which attciMleil this whulesale 
manufacture of unlearned scholai's, towaixls the close 
of a dismal Novemlxu* day, Wot>d assure.s us that 
‘ some were so impudent as tt> thrust themselves 
(when it gi'cw dark) into the hands of him that jjre- 
sented, to he createil, being not all mentioned in the 
catalogue of tlio.se tliat were signed by the king.* 

For awhile every Iloyidist fugitive fnuii the shires 
on reaching the university, if he had not previously 
obtained academic nuik, solicited the sovereign for 
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a letter, requiring the viee-chnucellor to confi'r a 
specified degree upen the lK‘arei\ wln> w'oultl therehy 
acquire the dignity of a graduate in aidditinn to the 
privih‘ges of academic atliliation ; and the king, no- 
thiiiij loth to confer favours which cost him '*liothin‘f 
hut tin; trouble of Milting his signature, grutifii*d tlui 
apjdicants for scholastic rank so indiscreetly, that on 
Friday, Feb. .‘b H54‘2-o, lie Nvas petitit>ned by eon- 
Vo4.ation to letVain from an t‘Xi*reis».‘ of his piero- 
i^ati^■e Mhich threatene<l tt» lower ()xonian honours 
in public estimation. Whereiqmn ( 'harles <n«lered 
that lu'nc* brth * no scholar. Intending to make 
beiu'tit <if his tleirree, should ha\’e anv' rivommeiitl- 
atioiis from him, t*r, if recomnu*iuled, should thereby 
have or enjoy any hommr or bem’lit of any' ilegrt*e, 
unless he should be fouml eajialde of the same by 
the statutes <*f the university, and give (^‘lution to 
perform his e.xeicises and pay all usual fees.’ 

Hut, apart fixmi the M’hoh'sale creation of batin- 
less gniduates, the scholastic business of the univer- 
vsity' languished and almost ceased soon aft«*r the 
entry' of the Cavaliers. A few scholars, whilst dis- 
charging their military ilutie.s, found time to perform 
tlie ceremonies requisite for the- attainment of 
degrees; but in the throe years, from 1643-4 to 
lG4.>-6 inclusive, only one hundred and forty-nine 
students, les.s than fifty per annum, assumed the 
B. A. ho<xl aud title. Lectures ceased U) be delivered 
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in ilio pul>lic schools; acts were no longer cele- 
; aiifl before rienrietta Maria’s arrival in the 
nnivorsity, in July 1G4H, there was not a tutor in 
Oxfonl who l)a(l a class of sophists U> instruct, 
Kven s«? early !»s November, 1C42, the New College 
f bfiinmar-school for children was renioverl from its 
old fjnarters to the dark choristers’ chamber at the 
east end of the Common Hall, in f»rder that the 
cloister and tower of the colletre mi<rht be used 
safely as a gunpowd(*r-magazine : and at the opening 
of tlic next vear si;vcral of the children, who liad 
hitherto attended the school, were sent f*ut of ( txford 
to jilaees where they might be educiited with a 
rej^idarilv no lotiirer attainable in Oxonian class- 
ro< mis. 

Negh*ct of learning prevailed throughout the 
univei'sitv, where work over books was exchansfcil 
for toil in the trench<*s, and attendance in collegiate 
chapels was no longi*r required of undergntduates 
who complied with martial tliscipline in learning 
the exercises of the tlrill-ground. The students for 
the most part vacatetl their rooms within collegiate 
walls for loilgings in the town, in order that the 
c«>lleot*s miifht afford accommodation to the wealthier 
of the Cavalit'l*visitoi*s who, by the large rents which 
they pai<l for comft>rtable (piartei’s. enabletl the 
principals and fellows of the scholastic houses to 
render the heavy sums which they were required 
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to furnish for the defence of the city and the pro- 
secution tif the war. Nor were the colleges singular 
in denving pecuniary gain from the Cavalier aristo- 
cracy, whose <!islnu'sements enriched the civic trmlcs- 
inen, who, whilst hehaving with }>riident suhniissivc- 
ness to the court in arms, secretly favt)Urt‘d the 
Parliament. 

In the tii*st week of June, 1643, it w;us ordaine<l 
that every scholar or other persoi. hulging in any 
eollejje or hall, heiiii; of an ayfe hetweeii sixteen and 

o o o 

sixty years, should lahour personally on the ]mhlic 
works one entire day [>er week, or ])ay twelve ])enee 
to the royal treasury for every day that he avoided 
his appointed ''hare t»f th<i general toil. And on 
June 21, 1043, * His ^lajtfsty, lor the better fur- 
thering of the fortifications, ditl desire and re«piirc 
the principal governor of every eolh*ge to appoint 
one or more of the oflict*rs or servants of* the col- 
leges, np<»n notic<‘ given to them of the day from 
the comniLssioners for working, to give notice to all 
scholars and lodgers in the collegt*, to ohs«*rv«?. their 
day, aial to dediv'er a true note of th<;ir names to 
the commissioners under their hands, to appoint one 
in every college to collect the monies of the de- 
faiilters, and pay it over to the trejisflrer appointed 
to receive it, and a true note of those that neither 
work nor pay for their defaults. Half the colleges 
and the halls were to work on Monday, ainl the 
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other half on Tuesday, from six to eleven in the 
morning, and from one to six at night, and every 
person to bring his tool with hinL^ 

Tlumgh the above c>rder makes it clear that the 
collegiafe and aulariaii residents were not altogether 
inno(;ent of a disprisition to shirk the toil of making 
trenches and earthworks, there is good reason for 
believing that the defaidters were seldom gownsmen. 
Tin; sclu»lars — alike tuUn’s aral undergi’axluates — 
appear to have set an examjde of militiiry zeal 
and punctual industiy to the promiscuous multitude 
galheretl with the town. Wo<k 1 assures us ‘ that 
from the beginning of the war^ till the Ciipitulation 
c»f Oxford, ‘ the generality of the scholars were veiy 
loyal to the crowi, and did the best and m<»st exact 
service of iUiv <luring the time that Oxlbixl was a 
gjirrison and tliat ‘there were several also of them 
that were not only otHcei's of the gsirrison, but idso 
in the king's army, disposed in sevend places in 
Kngland, who for their loyalty to the last ought to 
have their names commendeil to posterity.' And, 
writing in the same spirit and to the sjune pur- 
ja>se in 77n' L{/1‘ of Hi chard Allcstrec, D.D., Bishop 
Fell observes; ‘Having recovered a little strength, 
he ’ (/. <*. Allestree) ‘ was engaged to employ it in 
military seiwice, the exigence of his Majesty’s affairs 
ci\lling for the aid of all his loyal subjects, and in 
particular the scholam ; and accoixlingly a regiment 
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of tlu'in was raised, who {jervtul as volnattHMs with- 

% « 

out any pay <»r reward, and perforun'd all duties 
not only iii the ^irrl<st)n, .nnd salHcil l^r the 
of it in cast* of attacks and sit'g'os. hut wi*re also 
conunandetl tipon parties ahrtmd, tind t'lithiretl the 
fiitiguo of marches and ill-tn*atmeut of mean «juar- 
ters, differing iu nothing from the poor inerceniiry 
soldier besides their civility anti justice to the ctmii- 
try-folk wliile they stayinl with them, aiwl paying* 
them a^ departure : things so unusual, that when, 
,at their going off from tpiarters, they offertjd their 
^ lantllovtls money, they imagined it was (h»ne in jest 
and ahuse, and at hist, hy finding it h*ft with them, 
were convinced that it w'as th>no in earnest. In this 
regiment Mr. Alh'streo, though a master of arts aud 
fellow of the e<»llege. tlmuglit it no disgnwe to carry 
a inuski.'t aiid ficrform all the duties (>f a conim(*n 
soMier, forunnl up**n all <rt‘ca.sions to put himself 
into action ; and in this service he continueil until 
the unhaj^py end of the wiir,’ 

At the tinn* its capitulathm, the < )xford gar- 
risoji ctimpri.seil ‘ thre»< auxiliary rcgiinimts^ coitsisting 
of gentlemen and their si*rvants, Hchf>laf8> citizt*i»s, 
and inhabitants, who were not ])Voporly ' of the 
gfirrison in pay one of which' regihients was the 
Caroline ‘ Devifs Own,* comfK)sed principally of the 
lawyers anil their servants, whose original cohinel was 
Loixl-Keeper Littleton. 
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Blit though Oxonians *went in heartily for the 
peri lous excitements and labours of warfare, endur- 
ing privations patiently, and distinguishing them- 
selves by gallantry in the liekl, it is certain that 
they suftereil deplorably from the demoralizing plea- 
sures of dunps and the influence of a discipline 
ydiich permitted them to seek ,in certain most 
peimibious kinds of liceiu^e a compensation for the 
hardships eA^ailed upon them by the rigour of 
martial government. Many a lad who had been a 
stiulious and virtuous undergraduate before the 
iMittle of Edgehill died of delirium tremens, or 
contracted incurable habits of sottishuess before 
tlio dispersion of the auxiliaiy I'egiments. When 
Antony Wood returned (in the autumn of 1646 ) 
to Oxford fr<.»m Tliame, where he w’as put to school 
soon after Edgehill fight, ho heard gloomy stories 
of the liavoc which war had made with tlie morals 
of the academic youth. * After his return to the 
house of liis nativity/ s;iys the annalist in his 
autobiography, ‘ he found t)xford empty, as to 
scholars, but pretty well I'eplenished with Parlia- 
mentarian sol^liers. Many of the inliabitants had 
gained great store of wealth from the court and 
Royalists, . that had for several years continued 
among them ; but as for the young men of the 
city and university, he found many of them to 
have been debauched by bcai*ing armes and doing 
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the duty belonging to soldiers, as watching, wind- 
ing, and sitting in tipling-honses for whole nights 
together.' 

In like manner, doscrihing the condition (►{“ tlic 
scludastie voutii at the close of the war, iht* sanu; 
writer t>hscr\r-. in The — * Those lew also 

that were remaining were, for the most part. esj»t‘- 
ciallv such that were voimg, much tlehauchcd, au»l 
become idle by their hearing arms and ke<'ping 
com])anv with rude s«»ldiers. Much of their pre- 
cious tiiiie was l.wt hy heing up<*n the guard night 
after niglit. and hy «loiiig tliose duties wliich apjier- 
tainetl to them as hearers of arms, and so conse- 
cpiently had opportunities, as lay -soldiers had, of 
gaming, dritiking. swearing, t^c., as notoriously ap- 
pearc<l to the Visitors that were sent hy tlu; Par- 
lianuMit to rt'form the utuvtusitv. I’he truth is, 
that they (I hlaim* not all) were so guilty of those 
vice.s, that th«.»se that were lookeil upon as good 
w'its, and of great parts at tlu'ir first coming, were, 
by •stningo inventions (not now to he nametl) to 
entice them to drinking, Jind to he rlrunk, totally 
lost and rendered usele.ss. 7 havij had the opjior- 
tunity (T canrK>t .sjiy happines.s) to peruse so vend 
songs, ballads, and sueh-like frivolrms stutf, that 
were made by some f»f the ingenious sfirt of them 
while they kept guard at the Hollylmsh and Angel, 
near Rowley, in the west Huhurh.s ; which, tliough 
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their Imniour and chiefest of their actions are in 
them desoribecl, yet I shall pass them by, as very 
nnwortby to be here, or any part, meiitioned.* 
Wb f‘n \\(; find a writer, who abhoiTed the Parlia- 
nu-ii( ;iiid <hiti*sted the Roundheads, speaking thus 
sevtTi'ly uf tin* dissoluteness and depravity of the 
lads wlio spent tlielr money, strength, and health 
in tlie King’s sei’vlee, we may be sure that their 
niisdetneanonrs tletied the arts of palliation. 

Whilst the war prf>ved thus destructive of the 
morality, it was not l<.*ss injurious to the finances of 
the scleral's, wh(.>, in addition to the hea\y payments 
dj'awn from them by taxation, were compelled to 
sen<l tp the Mint whatever articles of plate they 
were kmnvn to retain in their jutssession. The 
silvc'i* which Lord Say had remitted to the c«.»lleges 
on witlulrawing his troops fnun the university was 
all pai<l to the King’s nuuieyers ; and besides many 
humlrcds of pounds of the precious metal thus 
absorbed by the factory cd* coin, the scliolni’s and 
private indivi<liials connected with the scholastic 
houses placed at the King’s dis]>osal their drinking- 
cups and other articles t>f the same metal, whicK 
they had received as heirlooms from their iuicestors, 
and had ho[>ed to transmit as heii-looms to their 
descendants. 

Ft)r more tlum two centuries it has been the 
fashion of writers to applautl the colleges for thut 
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generously, tunl of their free-will, making over to 
the King an amount of treasure which, it is ini{>lie<i, 
they Would have luvn alloweil to ke<*j> had tlu^y hoeii 
less h>yally tlisposed. In the Hjinus manner tin* pri- 
vate eontrihutors have lK‘en e.vtolh*<l for patriotic 
niunifieenee and disinterdited dev»>tion to their 
sovereiiTit^' cause, because thev suhsei'ihetl to t‘xae- 
tions wliich they wen* jiowerless alike to avoid or 
to resist. There is. ]i<»wever. ahun<lant testimony 
that these eulogies are misapplietl. In the struggle, 
which was far more their own ipiarrel than that of 
the King, the Oxonian ecclesiastics naturally helped 
to their umost the sovi'reign who had sacrificed so 
much for them, and in .spite of his reluetant»eonees- 
sions t«) the Puritans was known t«> be at heart a 
cordial approver of Laudian piineiple.s. Small credit 
for unselti.sh loyalty is due to the men who in lend- 
big to the King were merely giving to them.selves. 

The case of a con.si(h,*rable pn>pt)i-tion of the pri- 
vate and laical contributors differed from that of the 
majority of the ch;rlcal subscribers. Even when 
they were sincere adherents of the Crown, they luul 
not tho.se personal and substantial interests in the 
quarrel which would have necessarily dLsj)osed them 
to fight it out to their last shilling. But though 
their material concern in the struggle was compara- 
tively trivial, they were constrained to give no less 
largely than the partisairs who had provoked the 
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which was being fought es])ecially in their 
In-lialt: In plain words, thc^y w<.‘re stript of their 

sIlvtT cliattels ; and their plunder was lione the less 
{)ositivt* and galling, because a courtly fictiftn repre- 
sented that theN gave out of benevolence what was 
taken from them by ftUbe, — or, to sj)eak precisely, 
what they knew well would be taken from them by 
Ibrce. if they ventured to assert their right to rebiin 
it. 'fhe Stuarts were clever in disguising their 
extortions with s{)ecious words. An illegid seizure 
of money they called it benevolent paymeiit, an ar- 
bitrary extortion they termed a loan. And when 
the object was to rsiise funds for the Civil War. 
(diJU'les iuid his ()ueeu regarded themselves as hav- 
ing an indefeasible right to nounce on eveiwthing 
that came within the reach of their hands, so long 
as they declared them.selves merely the borrowers of 
the a}>propri£ited articles, which they would of coui^e 
repay at their eaidiest convenience. When Henrietta 
Muriel took posse.ssion of Boynton Hidl, the seat of 
the Puritan Sir William Strickland, on her way 
from Burlington to Oxftml, .she repaid her enter- 
tjiincrs by w’alking off with a quantity of plate, 
which she hat^I no more right than any other depre- 
dator to appropriate. The terms with which the 


royal freol)Ootor dressed up this act of open plunder, 
perpetmted in the^absenco* of the owner of the pro- 
perty, are recorded by Sir William’s descendant. 
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Mifiis Allies Strickljiml, wln> jippeui's to refU'ct with 
pleiusiire on the Queens coiuleseension in tlms ‘bor- 
rowing for his Majesty^ use* wliut no tuie then {)ro- 
sent at Boynton Hall was uuthorizod to leral her. 
At C^xtord, plate was hurroweil in like manner, on 
the undei-stanJing that it IfclS taken onl}' as a loan 
Avhieli w ould of course he repaid with intcj est on tlu; 

suitiihle occasion. W ith a c'.nciseness that is 
not Avithuut a rin<x of asporilv. Antony Wh»od rc- 
coitls ln»w' the triits naule t«» him hv lus Godfathers 
and Godmuiher at his ehi'i>teninG woie .swept olf to 
New Jun by the cxeeutors of his Majesty’s eoiu- 
inands. ‘This yeare,' says the aiitohioontplK-r, under 
date Ki-lll, ‘the ]>late whieli had been given to A. 
W’ oo<l. by his godfathers and godna)ther, Avhich was 
Cousiderabh*, w;is (with all other plat<; in ( )xou) 
ctirmcl hf/ ///.»• d/'/ye.s/y.s* vuimutnuJ to the mint at 
New' Inne, and tlum turned into money to pay his 
Majesties aiTiiies.^ 

Charles ’.s proclamation for establishing the mint 
at Oxford was dated Dec. la, 1642, in anticipation of 
the arrival of the waggons and Ciirts w'hich, on the 
third day of the following month, brought to the uiii~ 
y'ersity the plant and w’oikmcn of the coining esta- 
blishment which hud for some time been at work at 
Shrew.sbury. Other coiners and tools for minting 
money arrived from York ; and with all possible expe- 
dition the manufacturers of cash went to work in New 
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I mi, urult'r the direction of ThornaB Bushell, formerly 
tlu* lanncr r>f the royal mines in the principality of 
Walfs, the initial letter of whose surname appears 
on soiiie of the coins uttered by the Oxford mint, 
which wa.s (as we have before observetl) the Welsh 
mint transferred to the<English univei’sity. Of the 
inonev that issued from this estfiblishrnent the 

ft/ 

gi(,‘atei part bore the design of the Welsh or Prince 
of Wales’s Feathers, - a mark that indicated at the 
same time the history of the factory and the na- 
tionality <»f tlio prineijial workmen. The nauiey also 
bort^ other sitrris of the circumstances of its manu- 
fat’ture. A crown-piece issued by the nifister of the 
New Inn mint has the word ‘ Oxi.»n ’ under the 
King’s horse, and a view of Oxford surrounded by 
entrencl linen ts. The * B ’ of Richard Bavlie, Presi- 
dent of St. John’s College, apjiears on much of the 
silver put into circulation in 1G44 ; and though some 
of Thomas Bushell’s coins are of fine execution and 
sterling value, the coai*seness and metallic impurity 
of othci*s indicate the difficulties which the mint- 
master experienced in getting fresh supplies of skil- 
ful Avoj'kmen, and the expedients to which the 
sciircity of silver and the King’s urgent need of 
money compelled him to hav'e recourse. But of aft 
the distinguishing marks visible on money that 
proceeded from the New Inn mint, none is more 
characteristic of the crisis or fiuniliar to Englishmen 
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of ibo present day than the legend, * Exurgat Bens 
Dissipentur Ininnci : Let Qod arise and let his 
enemies be scattemlj* which appears on the coins 
popularly designated *exiirgat money.’ 

Mint-master Biishell having planted his tiu i ami 
maoliinery at New Inn Hidl, thi King on Ja nniiy 
10, 1G42-3. sent letters to the -Dllogfs juid 'mils, 
requiring that they should without doluy ''end 
their plate tt» the mint, S4» that it might Ihitliwith 
Ih? eonvi-rted into money. It is seareely <*i‘edihh* 
that a Copy <.)t* this demand was served tui the societ y 
of New where the I'oinm's Iiad estahUslu-d them- 
selves, and no sofiolar remaiiu‘d who could he re- 
ganled as the ofiieial re*presentative of tin* I’uritan 
nest. In the ahsenec of President Rogei*s and his 
precise pupils, who harl withdrawn from Oxfonl on 
the coming of the Cavalit?rs. the society of N<‘W Inn 
had for the time ceased to exist, wliilst the Ihiyalist 
government held {possession of its hiiihling. Antony 
Wood, therefore, must have been anim{ited hy a 
spirit of scornful and vindictive irony when he re- 
marked that New Inn distinguished herself from 
all the other scholastic houses of the university by 
* forbearing to send plate to the mint of the dis- 
2lressed sovereign. 

The other academic houses, acting probably in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing sentiment of their mem- 
bers, did what they would have been forced to do. 
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however much they had wished to do otherwise. 
Charles gained possession of the silver udiidh Lord 
Say liad imprudently restored to the collegia, 
Cliri.st Church had lost her domestic platfe, blit she 
sent Ut New Inn the sacrc<l vessels and silver orna- 
ments of her Catliednil Church. The plate deposited 
at the mint on Januaiy’^ 20, 1642-3, by Christ 
C’lnirch, Jesus, Oriel, Queen's, Lincoln, University, 
Hrasen Nose, Magdiden, All Soul's, Balliol, Mer- 
ton, and Trinitv, ainountetl to IGIO lbs. 1 oz. IS 
dwts. Peinbrt»ke and Wadhain. V(*uni; c<»lle£res that 
had not yet arrived ut the dii;nitv of owniny: a plate- 
chest, had n*silver go(»ds to contribute: but the 
* lovaltv of the IVmbrokians and Wadhamites is W- 
yoiid sus|)ici()n. Exete*r C’ollege ali>ne was aftected 
bv d(»ul>ts whether she could conscientiouslv ffive 
Up the plate of which she wits merely the trustee; 
but these scruples having yielded to the pressure 
most likely to dissipate fanciful notions conceniing 
the sovereign’s right to do whatever he liked, the 
society of the tender i*onsciences followed in the 
wake of the other scholastic houses, and conveyed 
to New Inn, February "2, 1643, plate amounting 
in w'eight to 246 lbs. 8 oz. 1 dwt. At the same 
time individual contributors, with dolefid counten- 
ances, surrendering on loan what they can scarcely 
have liopeil ever to recover, yielded 701 lbs. 10 oz. 
9 dwts. of silver. Thus the exaction drew to the 
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roval cofVers ruarlv two thousand liv< limulrotl aixi 
sixty oimci's of an aiuoiinl >(» iiruh-ijuato 

to tlio ro\al Ufotls that it is dltVioult tn nit iition it 
without a Small iln>ui^h it w.i.v. this fotoed 

h»au, howovtf, alh'VvIotl (*tui'%i(h'rahlo ai>l t<> liu* ('a\a- 
lioi's ^^ho fiiuj^ht ill days whfii a littl- m<tju*\ wt-nt 



CHAPTER VI. 


HENRIETTA MARIA’s TRIUMPH AND OXFORD'S 
CAPITULATION. 

Some of the gloomiest and most anxious days of 
Charles the Firsts life were passed during the inter- 
val hetween tic battle of Edgehill and Henrietta 
Maria’.s arrival in the nniversity, which he had 
enteretl with all the external signs of^triiunph and 
confidence, and from which he eveiitiiallv retreated 
in the garb aiul disguise of a gentle serving-man, 
riding beliind his master. The loyalty of the 
scholam- and the brave as.surance3 of his principal 
adherents ct>iild not disgui.se the gmvity of the 
crisis, or V^liml him to the probability that the 
struggle into which he htui drifted woidd prove 
alike disastrous to his erown and his family. Xot 
that events had altogether di.ssipated the delusions 
which had brought him thus far to his ruin. In 
moments of comparative elation — or rather, let us 
say, in moments of comparative freedom from de- 
pressing anticipations — he still reg-arded himself as 
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tho vicoroyi'Tit of tiu* AhniLiflits, jiimI aii 

iiU’tvaso «»r ri‘s<)lutt“ru*s'< iVom tlif t’oiul t- .ticrlts wlilrli 
him t«> hrlit-vt* that (hr lmj' ''us rihi'llion 
of his mis^'iuih'<l s\if»jt't‘ts was uothiiij^ iiptrt* than a 
tnuisii-nf v.K‘ial « n-'tfm|H*!\ which weiM Nidil tt» 
rtanctlial trt'aliiu'nt ami the ha'ci' of ilu if itatuia! 
afh'Ct i* l*i»r W llN' ha<} he heeli tS .< li >\\ »'< 1 With 

ro^’al flixluity. ami ajipninlril hy tiie (’n\it.n- ..f tlie 
imivtT'^i' t<» ho a kin;^ of im>!i. It' liis «li\ inc ([iiallt \ 
ami tho authority ut' his saiTod ooinmis'^ion woro of' 
no avail tigainst tho tUroctors of a wii-kod insur- 
rection ? 


Two yours of stern Jiml startling ex]»orion('es luul, 
howevt.T, w'rottght .su<*li a change in the haflled King 
that in tho absence of the QuotMt, whom lie feared 
scarcely loss than ho loved her, he would fain havt* 
inuflo such t<‘rins with his adversarios as wotdd have 
given them the sTihsfance of their demands, whilst 
depriving the regal oflict- of no salutary j>rivilogt‘ or 
real honour. Ihit though his evil genius oouM not 
approach his ooinioi.) -oliand»er personally, .she w;is 
near enough to ]jim to Iwi well .aware of his hesita- 
tions in desjioiio stuhlKjrnness ami his inclinations to 
priulerice, and to countemet the influence of his more 
jmlicioiis advisers and his own wi.scr deliberations. 
Knowing bow much alliteration awls a scornful tone 
in firing weak natures to insolence, she had styled 
the Lords and Commons assembled at Westminster 
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' l.Iio pfrpetiial I\'iiliamont and she dcvdared that, 
ihonj^li ii«) surpassed Ijer in Ionising f<*r peace, 
he would eonsi iit to no arrangements for pacificjt- 
Mon which were nf»t prelmled Vjy ‘the disbanding of 
I he perpel ual I*ar)iann*nt/ Writing from the norlli, 

> be threnleTHHrto leave Kngland for ever, and settle 
In I''rance, if her husbaiul pre.-^umed tf» make peace 
with tin; relx.ls and disband his arniv before there 
had been brought abf)Ut ‘ an en<l of this perpetual 
I’arlianu'ut.’ And whilst aj»j>roaehing Oxfu’d, in 
her memorable march from York to the univei'sity, 
the ‘ she-majesty generalissirna,' as she delighted to 
describe herself, at the head of an army of three 
thousjind infiuitiy* and thirty companies of cavalry, 
ridiculed her husband’s cowai*dly apprehensions, and 
disdainfully insisted that he should ‘ do what he had 
resolved upon.’ 

Elated by the results of her visit to Holland, 
exulting in the manifestations of loyalty wliich her 
residence i& Yorkshire had occasioned, and intox- 
icatc<l by the more hrilliaiit than material successes 
which her activity and cleverness ami beauty had 
brought to the royal cause, the wilful and over- 
bearhig woman was in no humour to listen to 
motlcrate proposids, when Cliarles marched forth 
in gallant array from Oxfoixl, ai^d met her in War- 
wickshire, hard by the field where the battle of 
Edgehill had been won by both of the opposed 
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armies. Prattlinij: <;ailv alniut tljc inoidents <*f her 
military’ prepvss fn»in the north, as thonoh the* 
civil war were little more than a court -paooant got 
up hv law-students for lier amusement, she pro- 
tested that she Wi>uld not lay aside lun* swonl until 
she had driv<‘n the Kouiulheads fVoiti Wostminster, 
and taught the ehiofs ot‘ the pei*]ietual Parliaimait 
a lesson whii*h neithor tlnw mn* their dosrondants 
sh«>uld s]H‘fdily forgot. Tin* (^ut «‘n of Knglaiid was 
the daiitrhter of* llonrv (,>uatre of* Kranee. and the 
rehols should nu' tin* day uhen they took it into 
tlu'ir stuj.i.i no(hlK*s that they couhl makt* hor loss 
than a (juoon. Was thoro any man who h**ard lu*r 
and daro<l advise hor to mako ]>oaet* with the instir- 
gents on tonus that would ho derogatory to her 
honour, — and her hushand's ? .\nd •»f‘ all tht* men 
who li^tortod to the petulant ami f*asoinat l))g erea- 
tnre, whilst sho jioun'd foi-tli hor protty hravailos, 
none was le>.s ahle to eurh her spirit and givt‘ h(*r 
the light of eonurion sense than the ja^zled, faint- 
feat ured. .stammering g’entleman whf*m wif<.*ly duty 
vainly enjoined her to oln*y. 

Ui •r sons, C^harh's am! Janu\s, laad Jiceompanied 
their father from Oxford to Keynton Vale, when the 
weak hnshatid .arid uiigoveniahle wife met agtiin 
after a sej^aration of ahont seventeen nnniths ; and, 
when the King’s gujird of troopers laid mngCil thein- 
selttCMik^^’itb the escort that had attended the she- 
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gcTKirali.ssirna from fttrutford-iipon-Avon, Henrietta 
Maria saw that the military ])omp of her public 
entrance into the university would not fall short 
of the splendour and jncturesqueness proper to so 
momentous an incnlent in her royal ciireor. 

From the preparations for her reception nothing 
had been omitted which couhl give expression to the 
loyalty «^f the university, and the delight with which 
the t)xonians welcomed her to Morton. ‘ Tlie sol- 
diers,’ says AVo<»d, ‘were placed on each side of the 
streets with their muskets charged, as Wfll to 
enlarge as guard their passage ; an<l behind them 
eveiy house near which .“'lu* parsed was thronge<l 
with spectators to behold her. In the lii’st place 
w<*nt the earriages f *r the rem<>val of the court : 
then folh*wed the servants’ troi.p. commamletl b^* 
Sir \Vill. Killigrew : after them his ^lajesty’s gen- 
tlemen pi‘nsionei*s, and others of their Majesties’ 
servants aiul thnnestic officers, the trumpets and 
the hind music all sounding as they passed along ; 
next came the heraltls in their embroidered coats, 
of whom Garter, coming last, w'a.s accompanied on 
the right hand by the mayi>r of Oxon in his scarlet, 
and mace u|^r>n his shoulder. After them came 
serjeants-at-arms, bearing maces : and next, imme* 
diattOy before their Majesties, the Elsrrl of Fortl^ 
lord-general of liis Majesty’s army, and the Earl 
of Doi'set, lord-chamberlain of her Majesty ’i^hpXlse- 
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hold. Prince .R‘t»j)ert and t!ie Duke of Illchmond 
rid on that side of the coach on \vhich their 
M^esties sate ; and in the tear of all followed tlie 
gentlemen of his Majesty’s froop. At Q^mtoryois, 
through which she pasSed, the citizens entertained 
her \rith ati English speech, delivered by Mr. Timothy 
Carter, the town-clerk, in the name of the city, and 
presented her with a purse of gold. At Christ 
Church .«ilie wiis rixreived by the viee-chaiieellor and 
heads of tlie boust^s in their scurh*t. From thence 
she was t Mdueted by the King to Merton College, hy 
a Ixiek way tsukIo for that purpose through one of 
the canous' gardens, anotiier belonging to Corpus 
(.’hristi, and then through Mertou College (irove. 
Wlien she (‘Uiue to her lodging (that helunging to 
the wanlens of the suiiie college) she wa.s entertained 
with an oration by Strode, <>rator of the nnivei'sity. 
Tlmt being <lone, a lK>ok of jn'inted V(‘rses In Latin 
and English, which w*erc naule by tlic .students of 
the university to welcome her arrival into England, 
w'eye, with a rich pair of glove.s, j»rc3ente<l to her 
in the ,namc of the univemity.' 

Notwithstiinding the scanjity of precious metal,, 
the mopeyers at New Inn produced,* in honour of 
the 'occasion, a silver medal ivdoined with artistic 
device.s and, a legend which represented that the 
.rebellion was at its last gasp, and^ that their 
Majesties, who • had met under favourable Omens 
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in K«ynt<m Vale, July =^13, 1643, were objects of 
.especial cbnceni t6 the sun, moon, and stars. On, 
the obverse of the medal a dragon, symbolical of 

t ■•*'**. 

impious insurrectibn, lies dead at Jibe i^t of the 
royal pair; and the inscription on the reverse- 
describes their ineeting as an *nmen of victory and 
peace.’ 

From July 13, 1643, to April 3, 1644, — a pericd 
little sh<>rt of nine months, during which, Charles, 
after neglecting opportunities and rejecting over- 
tures f«»r an amicable settlement of affairs with the 
* perpetual juirliament,’ sjiw his prospects lose that 
4olusiv(* appeamnce of retuming pros|,»crity wliich 
Uad hclj)ed to subject him to his wife’s disiistrous 
•onnsel.s against thoughts of peace. — Henrietta Maria 
)resided t>ver a cc^urt in !Merton Ci)]lege, whither the 
rentlcwomeii of (\ivalior familie.s hastenctl to bask in 
he .smiles and dreacl the frowns of their impulsive 
nd capricious mistress. It was at Abingilon, on the 
atter of the ;dH>ve-mentioned dates, that C’harlea 
ook his liist fan‘well of the wife, whom he loved as 
assionatelv as weak men usuallv love the women 
diose insolenct' and reshnoss bring them to inin. 
•trangely hud Henrietta altered for the woi*se in 
ntward , aspect during her sojourn iii' Oxford. She 
ad entered the university in the brightn^s of 
canty and ,,the full play of buoyant spirite. An 
axions, sorrow-stricken woman, broken in pride -and 
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bodily health, sho was scarcely recognizable us the 
* she-genenilissima/ who mardted triumphantly from 
Yorkshire to the mullaiid counties, when sho jour- 
neyed unostentatiously fit>m Abingdon to the west 
country, whence, after enduring acut<* sickness at 
Bath, tuid giving birth t«> a princess at Exet<'r, mIjc 
esetiped to her native land, where, uptm tin* <leuth 
of the haiil husband for whoso destruetii>h wjis 
in no snuill degree aeet.ainiable. she was thaiikfui to 
hitle her grief aiul .dKiiiio in a convent. 

After tlie Queen’s ileparture for the wt‘st, the 
decline* of V.’harles's fortunes was raj)id. .Marstoii 
Mo*>r, the second battle «»f Newlmrv, and tiu‘ deci- 
sive battle of Xasebv re<luced the Ih>\ ulists to a con- 
ilitioii of weakness and defeat fr<»ia which no ellorts, 
possible to their shattere<l and denior,ilize<l troops, 
coidd mise their t;iiuso ; and before two full years 
had e}a{)S<*<l since he lawl torn liim.self from lleii- 
rietUi ^laria at Abingdon, tlie fallen inonareli saw 
that for all [»raetical eiuls his despt'rate game of 
resistance IkhI been played out, though a few of his 
more stuV>honi a<lherents might jn’otract tlie bootless 
struggle for mouths or even for yeuix. On May 5, 
164G, he surrendereil his person to the Scotch army 
lying Ijefore Newark, an event speedily followed by 
the capitulation of the Oxford garrison. 

Numbering .some five thousand soldiers, strongly 
entrenched and occupying a powerful city, possessing 
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tliirty-eiglit pieces of ordnance, seventy barrels of 
{>owder, two powder-mills, and provisions for an 
eight months' siege, the garrison of Oxford was in 
a position to command * honourable terms, when it 
consented to siurender to the greatly superior and 
rujiidly increasing forces under Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
Aiid tliongh the fall of their stronghold occasioned 
much bitter divSKatishiction to those of the scholars 
and other Cavaliers w'ho, over-rating the strength of 
the fortiflciitiiiiis and the means available for the 
<lefence of the city, murmured against the suiTender, 
m»ne of them could deny that the Iloyalist commis- 
sioners had done their best to relieve the submission 
of the ignominy of defeat. By the fifth of the 
‘ Articles concluded and agreed for the surrender of 
Oxford and Farringdon,’ it was stipulated, ‘ That 
Sir Thomas CUemham, Knight, Governor of Oxford, 
with his servants and all that to him belongs, and 
all olHcei's and soldiers of hoi^se and foot, and of the 
train of iu*tillery (as well reformed olHcei's and sol- 
diers »is others) with their servants, and all that 
pertains to them, sliall march out of the city of 
Oxt)n, with their horses and compleat ^^rms that 
properly belong unto them, proportionable to their 
ptust and present commands, flying coloui*s, trumpets 
sounding, drums In-ating, matches lighted at both 
ends, bullet in their mouths, and every soldier to 
have twelve charges of powder, match and bullet 
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proport iuiKil)le. ami with hajjj atuf ha;. -^ao,*. to jtii\ 
])laoe within lifttH'ii milo?* of ()xf’on!, whioh tlio 
o;ovi*riior shall ohi»oso. whor»‘ siu*h ot tho 
sr<l(li< rs as dosiro to thoir ow'i lionios aial 

(lioiuls, >hall la\ ih>\\n tlioir arum, ital '«hall ho 
dolivoiid up to >uoh ;m tlio (•otioial. Sir 'I’iioiiia-, 
Fairfax, siiall a]>polnt to roooivo th-tu.' Hv tho 
saiuo artiolo it was furtlior ih-olarod. ‘ fhat t hoso ..f 
tiio throt' auxiliary rooitnouts. oonsi.Ntiui,^ ot’ oontli-- 
meu ami thoir siu'vauts. sohojars. oiti/<'Us ami inha- 
hitantH, who aro m>t proporly of tho oarrisou in pay ; 
ami such rofi»nue(l oilirors and soldiors who .shall m»t 
ln> willin;^ tt' tnaroh fortli, vshall not 1 m* liarot'd to maroh 

out hv this articit*, hut shall have the honofit of the 

«• * 

followino; arth'k's. to re!m»ve or remain in Oxfoitl, 
and in all thino.s als<» winch may concern them ; and 
tlam(‘ ul'o, who >hall march forth, shall have the 
henotit i)f tho onstunir articles in all thin^fs, except 

ftf loinainino in t)xf>rd.’ 

Se ldom hfm Oxfonl s<*«’n a more rlismal day thtin 
Juno -Jt. KJ itl. on wiiloh tlio (’avullor ^^arrison w<*nt 
through the humiliating^ ceremony <»f surrondorino 
tf.« the victorious Parliamentarians. From (ho early 
dawn till tho olo.><o of tho lono Hummor’s day it 
rained vi<ilenlly and ima*Hs;tntly, ho that of the 
drenched ami inism'ahlo inf{uitry who rnarchetl from 
Maodsilen l?ritl;:^e to Shotover lliJI, hetwetui txvo 
lines of Sir Tliomas Fairfax’s troops, the soldier was 
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an exceptionally fortunate fellow who prefiejwe<l a 
stna'iie rninfl uiuhir afllictln^ circunustiiiices. Prince 
liupert and Prince Maurice, together with the nobi- 
lity and princij)al gentleiuen of %ie |;rarrLM>ri, had 
ridden out oi’ the town on the iiiornin^ of the pre- 
vious Monday. Other CJavaliers of high degree, 
attend(sl ])y their servants, had tri>tted out f»f town 
on the following day. These two separate parties of 
retiring Iloyalists, added together, did not fall short 
of tliree liundred horsemen. Tlie two tliousand sol- 
diei*H of the auxiliary rcgiiiients, escaping the degra- 
datioii of the public ‘ march out,’ remaiued in then* 
quarters till th^conqueririg force had biken posses- 
sion of tlie ^ty, wlien, on laying down their aims 
in coiiqiliaiice with the terms of the treaty of capitu-' 
latioii, they were supplied with ‘ passes,’ authorizing 
them to trjivel to tlieir various homes in different 
parts of the kingdom, or were permitted for a while 
to live quietly witlun the liberties of the university. 
Moreover, on the day of the genend evacuation, 
between five hundred and a thousand Cavaliei'S, — pri- 
vate persons who, without being enrolled in regiments, 
had aided in the defence t>f the city, iuid enlisted 
sohliers, who wished to retire through the north- 
gate on theu’ way towards Yorkshire and Gloucester- 
shire, — were tdlowed to leave the captured strong- 
hold without contributing to the principal spectacle 
of the surrender. But more than two thousand 
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fighting-men movetl over Magdiilen Bridge in the 
presence of the PuriUtn chiefs, and towaitls Shotover 
between lines of Roundhead infantry, to the music of 
their drums and trumpets, and with whatever dis- 
play ot’coloai'* ^\.is pr:u‘tio;il>le under the tornaUs of 
rain wliii'li beat aijjunst everv outstretclu'd banner, 
and caused every streanua* t«» hang (h)!ef\dly against 
its ^tatl. 

Towanls tlu' clo>»* nt* this rainiest dav of an un- 
usually ralnv s\unm«a-. the uifantrv w]»<> had thus 

4 V V 

flitted the loyal university enttaed 'rhaine, drenched 
to tJic skin, weary, and hcfu\ih*tl ^\ilh mini. Antony 
\V ood. then an inmat** of tlu* Thainc^'i«*arage, whilst 
he learnt gnuninar at tlu* free-s<*h<M»l |^f tlu* t«*\vn, 
convei'sed with several «*f tlu* j>«>or f«*ll*»ws, tlu^ majo- 
rity of whoiu hist no time in plying the only trade 
for which tlu*y had a taste in the seiwice of f*>r(*ign 
powi'i-s. ‘ In tlu* evening of tlu* said <lay,’ the an- 
nalist says in his aut<i))iogi-aph>', ‘ many of the kings 
foot-j>artie, that helong«*d to the said garrison, came 
into Thame, and layd down their arrne.s th<*re, being 
a wet sea.'ion. Some of whom continuing th(3re the 
next day, A. W. went into the t/>wne to see them. 
He knew some of their faces and they Iuh ; hut he 
l>eing a boy, an<l having no monc^% he could not then 
relieve them or make them drink ; yet he talkeil 
with them a1x>ut Oxford and his relations and ac- 
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quaintancc there; for the doing of which he was 
checked when he came home/ 

The particulars of the Cavaliers' march out of 
Oxford were recorded by an eye-witness, whose de- 
scription »)f the affair was addressed to Speaker 
Leiitlinll and printed for the information of the 
public by the order of the House of Commons. 

* On \Ve<lnesday the 24th of June/ says this 
special corrcsj)ondent f>f the seventeenth century, 

* the citiz('ns surrendered. The enemv marched out 
aluuit twelve of the clock, being a very rainy day. 
A guard of our foot was appointed for them to 
inarcli through, which extended in length from 
St. Clement’s, near Maudlin Bridge, to Shotover 
Hill. The hoi'se were dmwn up into seveiul bodies 
at other places. Those of the enemy who marched 
out in a body, well aniied and with flying colours, 
and drums beating, were two thousand and upwards, 
besidt's ortieci*8, who received no injury in their 
inarch through, nor the least aflront ; which the 
governor, Sir Thonia.s Glenham, hath since acknow- 
ledged, much for the honour of the anny. The 
ft)rerunners of those that marched forth, and the 
strtigglers that came afterwards on the same day, 
being the most of them horsemen and private per- 
sons engaged in the seige, were near five hundred 
There likewise marched forth this day at the 


men. 
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Nortli Gate all those that went to York{«hiru and 
Gloucestershire, and those parts, who had a convoy 
for that purpose, Innng a ctmsidemble numl)er. 
When Prince Rupert jind Prince Maurice went forth 
on Monday, and those that followed on Tuesdav, 
(when other men of tjuality left this city). t!n*re wt re 
in aH about three humlred pemons, nmst t»f iliein 
of gocnl tpialitv, since we came into the t<<\vn. It 
hath been the etaitlnual ejoploymeiit oi'soiiu*, in the 
making of passes for those that wi'n* n<*t left ii -hind, 
and not marched out td’ the town with the hodv, 
there havin' )»e<‘n above twi» lhon>an<l passes iikhIc 
sin<'<‘ w<‘ entered, of winch tliero i< a [»art ii'oiai' lij^t of 
t‘very mans name kept, tlu're heing tiianv of ilu*m 
nobleiiieji, kniglits, and o-**ntlomon ol »jualilv, the 
rest oHieer>, rotormadoes, and souu* s«‘hojars. Like- 
wise* sinee We «Mmo into tlu^ town, the thret* reifi- 
liients ot* auxiliaries, consisting <d*t\\o thousand men, 
have he«.“n ilisbanded, and their names hroiight in. 
There are yet great iumilK‘i*s in that, town, hoth 
officers, and .soldiers, and .strangers, that l»av(‘ not yet 
receiveil their j^jusses. Th<.».se tliat manthed out upon 
Wednesday, about nine hundred of thetn lai<l down 
their arms when they ctirne to Thnnu;, tind received 
pu.s.se8 to go to their several houses, and their arms 
were brought into (.)xfor<l : one thousand and one 
hundred of them listed themselves for foreign ser- 
vice. We found in the Magazine seventy barrels of 
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powder ; besides they had two mills which supported 
them with powder. There were in the town thirty- 
eight pieces of ordnance, whereof twenty-six were 
bras's. F<ir provisions of victuals I cannot give you 
a partieuLir account, only this is general. That by 
what wc found in the stores, and by w’hat we are 
iid*orinc(l they hud in the store before they soTd it 
to the townsmen, during the treaty, to raise moneys 
pay their soldiers, there was not lesse than six 
nioneths’ provisions. The souldiers were much dis- 
eonteiiied, and much ado there was to preserve the 
lords whom they accused for bein<; the occasion for 
delivering up the t<»wni. For the strength of the 
w'urks about the town, they are such, as I think any 
knowing man in murti:il affairs will say it was ha* 
your service the town was taken by conditions, espe- 
cially ct>nsldenng what unsousonable weather hath 
followed : for, if we had continued the seige but to 
this day, we slioiild have been foreeil to have quit 
some of the leaguers alreatlv maile. the fields 
havinjr beeri overtlown with water. I have been 
with several of your aetpiaiiitance here in towui, who 
were provitled till C'hristmas with provi.sions, and do 
affirm that h>r corn, beef, salt, butter, aud cheese, 
there was plenty for the said time : fresh meat for 
the great ones being the only thing complained of as 
a great want, and yet wc found some store of that 
at the surrender. The general no soouer entered 
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Oxford, but lie e;ilk*<l a couneil of war, and orderetl 
his forces sevoml waves: four n*jj:iinents to Wor- 
cester, two to Haolaud, and two to Wallinoford, 
which otherwise he could not have spared, had not 
the place la'cn reduced : We may say truly, ami you 
will so too, That it was a tjreat mercv of (h»d this 
place was so tim«>usly regained, consi<lerin^ what 
blood mioht have been spent about it, if the W'ay of 
force had luvu taktai : and more treasure it would 
have lost than the estates ttf th<»se within wouhl 
have satisfied. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ Your humble Servant. 

* Oj-fonf, 

‘ June 

On the first day of the next month this narrative 
of the fall ami evacuation of Oxford was prlnte<l and 
published by PLdward Harland, at the order of the 
Commons. 
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THE SAINTS TllIUMPIIAN'T. 

Tiioucjti the Oxonians of Elizabethan Enjjland and 
Stuart times learnt to regard royal \n.sits with pride 
and gratulati<in, thej’ continued to regard the inqui- 
sitions of iin])erial authority with suspicion and ab- 
horrence, as dangerous and despotic interferences 
with their vested interests and rights c»f self-govern- 
ment. Each of the successive batches of royal 
visitoi*s, who entered Oxford in the sixteenth cen- 
tury w'ith pow’ers to reform the univereity, accom- 
plished work that wius remembered by go\ATismen 
with bitterness long after its doera had descended 
to the grave. 

But of all the visitors, appointed by supreme 
government to ascertain and correct academic abuses, 
none appeared so w'icked and abominable to the 
scholars wdiom they ventured to punish, as those 
Parliamentarian inquisitora concerning whose doings 
Antony Wood remarks, * Such cruelty wus there 
showed, such tyranny acted by the clergy-visitors, 
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and such altcnitioiis made by them, that iieviT the 
like (no, iu>t in tht>sc various limes from Kinj^ Henry 
Vlfl. to Queen Klizabeth) w;us ever .st‘i*n or heard of. 

anv otH'd wits were ejeeted, whii’li, fir want of 
inH>iMveinent in any aeatlemieal way, wen* soon quite 
lost and drowned. (Itliers al.so lost that Iearnin<r 
they had by seeking after a bare liveiiiiood, or by 
sutfering extreme misery either at Iiome (*r in foreign 
countries, and idl done for eonseienei‘-s:dve ami the 
king, noW' a captive, and reaily to reet*ive the fatal 
blow from his suhjei,ts. Hut h‘ast these tla-ir suffer- 
ings shoidd stand umv<*ordi>d to posterity, hundreds 
of silver and brass medals were madi* at the eliarges 
of some expelled, and dispensed into <livi*r.s countries. 
On one side was the etligies of an altar, and this 
wrote on it, ‘ H. M. Acad. Oxon. lG4S,’and on the 
reverse this, ‘ FLcclesia*, Hrineipi, \’ietlnia.’ At 

the same time also wen* the said words weaved in 
black ribbon with silver ami gold ii.tters, and c<nn- 
monly worn in hats by scholars and others : but so 
distiisteful was it to Cheynell, that seeing a scholar 
going out of St. Mary's door before him (after sermon 
on Sunday) with a biincli of it tied in his hat, cocked, 
did with great fury snatch the hat from his head, pull 
it thence with disdain, tear or cut it in pieces and 
throw to the scholar his hat again.' 

When Clieynell, one of the Puritan divines, com- 
missioned by the Parlitunent to labour for the conver- 



sioii <if’ Oxonian mal}gnant% snJ one of the child^ 

visitors, on whose harshness Wood redects, thus 
visit f(l l)is wrath upon a wearer of tlie actulemical 
ha<lg(? of loyalty, the scholars, wlio had sided wdth 
the vaiKjuished king, were offering futile and irri- 
tating ri'.sistanee to the emissaries of the facto 
government, instead of conciliating them by such 
exjnessions of outward submission tis they might 
have rendered without anv mnominitjus sacrifice of 

%/ O 

principle to triumphant f(»rce. 

That the loyal scholai-s are to he condemned 

for taking the only line of action which appeared 

to tla-m compatible with fidelity to their s<.>vereign, 

ni> gtmerons observer of tlieir imjwudent conduct is 

likely at this date to suggest ; but in fairness to 

the nu‘n, whose resentment they j»rovoked, and 

whos(‘ severities they deiiouncetl, it must be borne 

«> 

in mind that the victims of the Parliamentary in- 
cpiisitiiui left nothing undone that was calculated 
to exasperate their advei*s;iries and goad them into 
the adoption of a merciless p(dicy. 

If tht‘ ‘beloved saints,’ as the loyal Oxonians 
termed them dc|*islvely, Avere peremptoiy, over- 
bearing, cruel, the gownsmen, ejected from their 
colh'giate preferments b}" the authority of the 
‘ blessed parliament,’ were not inm>cent of studied 
insolence and undignified contuiniiciousness to their 
oppressors. Instead of meeting their enemies with 
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manly resoluteness and }>roi>ev courtesy, iu»t a tew 
of the Ciu-oline docloi-s and their academic ft*llow- 
ers had recuiu”se to paltry (juibhles, j>etiy evasions, 
and puerile impertinences in theii vain attempts 
to brin<^ the visitoi*s to a stand-still. At the time, 
they were tirmly convinced that tlu‘ir conduct would 
cover them with gloiy, and ct»mmand the a<lmini- 
tion of posterity ; but no Knobshmen t>f the present 
generatii»n, capable t-f rightly apjuvciating their 
honourable nii»lives. aiul properly commisorating 
their nii.sfortum*.s, is unwilling to believe that, so 
soon as the blimling lasats of contentit»n ha<l sub- 
.sided, they reflected with dissatist’aetion on many 
features of their opposititui to the Parliamentarian 
conuiiissioiiers. '1 he ludieiHsis aial painful scenes, 
which pretre<lc<l and attende<l Mrs. Ft'll’s foicilde 
ejection from the deanery of (djri.st (/hiirch, are 
atliiii's oil which it is inip<>.ssibh; for any generous 
reader to refhjct without regretful di.sapprobation 
of the resistance with wlu»se general charactci*istic.s 
the lady’s unfeminine and injurious stubbornness wa.s 
in perfect harmony. 

The disdainful answers of haughty dons, and the 
flippant contumacy of impudent students, stirred 
the resentment of the beloved saints, and strength- 
ened them in their determination to purge the 
colleges of every principal, fellow, and undergm- 
duate, who should decline to confonn to the new 
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oixUn- of tilings ; and no one cun deny the merit 
of thoroughness to the manner in which they ao 
conijillslied their work, when after many hesita- 
tions and delays they proceeded to cany out the 
instructions of Parliament. 

W1 len Phili]) Herbert, Earl of Pembroke — whom 
the Cavaliers ejected from the Chancellor’s office in 
1(>43, to make room for William Seymour, Marquis 
of Jlei tford — re-entered Oxford in the character of 
supreme governor of the university, he was attended 
by his 'sons James and John, his grandson, the Earl 
of Carnarvon, a numerous retinue of gentlemen of high 
quality, aiul Jin imposing cavidciule of h«.>rsemen, who 
had ridden out from Oxford and met him at Abing- 
doiL Troops accom[ianied him in such numbei's that 
Wood, whilst ridiculing the pageant iis c*.»ntemptible, 
mean, and unworthy of an Oxford Chancellor, allows 
that the concourse of sohliei's and civilians was mis- 
taken for an ‘ army ’ by the country people between 
Abingdon and Oxford, who certainly would not have 
made such a blunder so soon after the civil war if 
the procession had been the insignificant gather- 
ing of country pai'soiis, place-seek el's, .and officials 
which the Chancellor’s detractoi's declared that it 
was. *The visitors of the univei'sity went forth/ 
says Wood, ‘ to meet the Cliancellor as fir as Abin- 
don. Sir Nathaniel Brent, Dr. John Wilkinson of 
Magdidcn Hall, Mr. Reynolds, and Mr. Corbet, rode 
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in a coach together ; Mr. liogers and the otlier 
visitors, some heads of hinises, the proctoi's elected 
by Parliaineiit, a few count ly parsons had 

brought their sons for fellowships, and divers seholai's 
that were sei*kei‘s after preferment, rode nn hackney 
horses. Wlieii the wlH*le e«»mpanv im‘t at Ahindon, 
there were above an htindivd Iu>rsenu*n that ilrew 
themselves nj) in two tliviMims as wir.gs to Pem- 
broke’s eo;i(.‘h, in tbf sj»aei<ins niarkft -place there.’ 
Tluit the jusliees of ( )xfoiHhhlre welt.* n"t inade- 
cpiately repr*.’senied in the eavah‘at!t' flie annalist 
reluctantly a«lnots ; and be further informs us that 
‘.several hmi<btsis of soldiers’ of the Oxfonl garrison 
marched with colours Hving and drums beating on 
either si<Ie of the procession tbr»>ngb the streets <if 
the towii- 

To bring derision on the (‘baneellor and bis 
loings, the loyalist pamplileteios represented that he 
>ntered ttxfod with such a beggarly er»*w <»f tatter- 
lemalions as had mwer bc*fore atteiuled a (thief of the 
iniv'ersity on a public occasi(*n. For instance, Tom 
Barlow, of (^uettii’s College, in Ins ‘ Pegasus, or the 
Flying Hor.se from Oxford, bringing the firoceedings 
>f the Visit(»rs, and other Bedlamites there, by the 
joinmand of the Earl of Montgomery,’ giving a sati- 
ncal account of tlie affair, wrote, ‘ Tuesday, A]»ril the 
1 1th, the long-legged j)iece of imj)ertinency (which 
:hey mis<3all Chancellor) was to be brought with 
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bate iiitd Oxon. To thi« encl these few inoon- 

dembl© and ill-f^ed saints hir^ all' the hackneys 

\ the town (which were haSely bad, yet good enough 

>r thnni). Out they went and met the Hoghen- 

[oghen, 1 tohl you of. What courtship passed 

.Uweeii them at meeting, how he swore at them, 

id they sjihl grace at Iiiin ; liow many zealous fiices 

i<l ill legs they ina<le, and at what distance I know 

it: a long time they made alsnit it. At last they 

me, and the governor and his regiment meets 

em at Frver Iktcon'.s studv, where vou might 

ve seen the l^resln-terian and rndej>end€mt agreed 

ainst the poor Christians of Oxon. In the mean 

ne Thomas Smith, of Magdalen College. ha«l an 

cel lent design ; an<l that he might have suitable 

;ominodation, would needs borrow an as.s ; nay. 

{is.s he would have ami ride in nc.xt the 

ancellor ; and when thev told him it was a mad 

?k, he toltl them no. ftir he knew there would 

* 

many asses besides liLs. Ami now tliey came ! 

‘V caim‘ ! And indeed it was such a inisenible 

reant as T never stiw. Had you seen tall Pern- 
“ *■ 

■ke in the midst of those little inspireti Levites, 
i wtmUl have sworn you had seen Saul once 
re among the prophets. Along they came, witb- 
any respect from those in the streets (which 
•e not many) ; not a cap or knee fitim them, 
frowns and curses ; and *twas a wonder but 
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that the sokUers guarded them that they had not 
welcomed them with old eggs and apples. Aaron 
Rogers, Liingley, jmd s<|iiint-ey<*d Grt?enwoo<I, were 
the chief men (what the woi'st wtuv, when thfxqc 
were the best, you nuiy judge), and with them 
alx^ut ten or twelve scholars more, fresh-men aiul 
all, only they were interhmled with s*>nu' country 
parsons who brought their sons for iellowshi]»s, ar tl 
so wui'shi}>pod the b«.visr for ])rotit.’ 

Though Thomas Harlow wm’ded his narrative 
so as to imply that the ( 'hanetdlor's ]»r«*ce.'>si(»n was 
headed by the malapert meml>er of Magdah^n (\»llege, 
rhlintr the animal whose meanness and stuh))ornness 
and perversity were sup}u>st‘d t(» be typical (*f the 
Pariiaiiientariau government, it is almost needless 
to remark that Mr, Thomas Smith wjus n<»t per- 
mitted to make liimself ridiculous in order to draw 
derision on the chief <»f the university. The scribt? ’s 
nnilice, however, had the <lesired (dVeet on the (.’ava- 
liers (if the country, Avho haind momentary conso- 
lation f(jr their urgtuit sorrows, in applauding the 
scholars, whose excellent design hfid caused the 
Oxonian popidsice to receive the loiig-higgtfd Pem- 
broke with appropriate contempt. 

Nor was Mr. Smith’s asinine sclieme the only 
project for showing the chancelh^r in what (joiitempt 
he was held by the loytd scliolars. A waggish gen- 
tleman of the university bad prepared for delivery 
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in South Street (as it was then caUed), — * at Christ 
Church Gat<j, against Pembroke CoUege,' wliere a 
strong IsKly of PuriUiii students had resolved to 
receive tlieir cliaiicellor — the following iroiiicsU 
sj)ecM?h : ‘ My Lord, you are sun'ounded, and lest you 


slioulrl Ik* tired witli civilities between Clirisl Church 


iind Pemoroke, I sliull be i»hun and brief. Sir, 

♦ 

without preface or ceremony, y«»u are welenme us ; 
the genius of the place stdules you, chancelh.u* ; the 
-icverest muses siinxith their brows ; and all the 
^'.'ices la'gin to smile. Muses and G mce-s^^ry , “Wel- 
come, Pemhrokc*!” Hark! how your college soifhds; 
;h<! seh«*lai*s learn <if the buildings to echo forth your 
jraise and wt*lcomc. Hark ! how it rings a;rain I 
fhrictj welcome, iK)hlc clianccllor : welcome, Pem- 
irokci’ The niockert* (»f this reference* to the eoni- 

•f 


Kirative emptiness and silence of Pembroke, which 
lad di.stiii;;uished itself ainoiiijrst the loyal hou.ses bv 
nthusia,sm for the roval cau.r^ notwithstaiulintr its 
ssociatioii with the name and family t>f the Parlia- 


leiitariaii chancellor, would, it was hi»petl, raise the 
lUghter of tlu' bysta.ndei”s aiul put the appointotl 
nit»>r <»f tlie Puritans so completely out <.»f c*»unte~ 
aiice, that he woulil not remember a won! i>f the 
uictimonious spe<x!h which it would devolve upon 
iin to deli^'cr, in pniise of the carl and ^le ivbel- 
ous paiiiameiit,- Sho\d<l the irony of the inock<^ 
Jdress escape iletection, the mischievous students 
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were preparetl to turn to account the cIum ts clicitcil 
by their luisinterpretcHl iinpiulencc, ami to put 
tlieir intentions beyond the possibility of iniHjiij>})re- 
hension by a still more absunl omtibn, which ano- 
tlier of their party had pi*o!niHeti to utter so soon 
as the applause of the ‘ well-iilfccted ' auditoi-s should 
die out. 

The -eeond speech pn'parod for the annoyan^^c 

of the cb neellor, whose attaeluuent to Sitiiitly men 

and wavs ad neither c<»rrecteil bis ctuistilutional 
•» 

iiTitability^ U‘>r amendejl bis bal»it i>f sweurin<; iin- 
pioifely tlurin*; bis fie<jueiit j>arnxysiiis ol* ra^«*. was 
coinpo.M*'! <»f the f<»IIuwin^ words: - * My Lord, I 
am, as \our honour is, in ha.ste, ami iheri lbre .shall 
not hr* sr< uuelvil ji.s to dettiiii y«»u lon;^a*r with 
clvilitios, T pere«*ive the yrniths heoiii to kiiidle 
throuifh all Iti vet l<»vo aiul joy wlien vmiths 

are fO'erjoyt**!, are rmh* an<l boisterons. See Im»\v 
their caj»s beg-in to ^y, and seriously but that they 
mean t<.> nuj bare-headed whilst you are here, they 
would eva.-n thrrov away their very heads and leggs. 
See, yr»nder is an arm for joy thrown out of joint; 
that legg is even dis})laced ; 'twill swiree ever fiml 
the way back to the body ; but we must change 
our phrase and garb, and now give way to them 
whose i^idence and gravity bath called them to 
Upresent businesses of higher coneemment to your 
sad^Gst thoughts/ 
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Hut thou^li tlie (xuiHpirutors against tl»c chan- 
cellorH pcatje of mind had laid their plans with 
considenible cleverness, and had exercised commend- 
able forethought in providing themselves with a 
second onitorical piece for use in case the first 
should miss fire, they were disappointed in their 
hope of creating a ludicrous %iisa<lventure fi.»r the 
earl and the * well-affected youths,’ in the space 
between the great gate of Christ C’hiirch and the 
appOKuii to IVanbroke Ctdlege. 8h<*rtly bc*f**re tlie 
plot should have succeeded, a heavy fall of rain 
rosrued the chancellor fn.ni the enemies who were 
lying in wmt to destr«*y his mental comp<»>>ure. 
This untimely shower, which btgan shoitly after 
the earl had <juitte«l Ids coach fbr tl)e hack of a 
sphaidid charg**r, (leeidetl the Iea<h*i's «*f the cav.deiiale 
t<» push oil past (’hrist Church ami drop fo-m the 
ceremonious proceedings the pre-armngtHl address of 
the ovaiigcliojd students. The conspinitiU-s, tliere- 
fore, endured the nioi-titieution i>f seeing the odious 
chancellor, strongly guanleil by the goveriu>r’s jtriKips. 
rule bravely onwaixls to (.^uaterv^»is, where the mis- 
creant Cheynell donionstnited the degiudation of 
the seluxds, aiul won the applause i>f the Ijiitinless 
rahhlo, by receiving the supreme governor of the 
iinivei'sity — with an English oration, Ptxir Auto- 
aius & Boseo speaks with natural bitterness of ‘ ^he 
cui*sed shower and 8oldiei*s,’ tliat togethei; prev|tnted 
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to liavi* a deep sense of religion, if any at all ; and 
s])oke of it niost commonly as an engine of govern- 
ment, .‘ual a matter of policy?’ Every om; allowed 
that the spiritually disposed Shehlon wiis the na- 
tural director of the affair; and taking the same 
view of tlie matter, the archbishop sent the iini- 
vei*sity the very handsome donation of one thou- 
sand poiiiuls, and recommended that Dr. Christf»pher 
Wren should lx* re^piested t<» ])repare a design for 
the editiee, and put it in effect. Christopher Wren 
was cjuite willing to accept the commission : and 
eveiy om‘ aj>proved the jwoposals <»f the future ar- 
chitect of St. Pa\d’s cathedral. The first stones of 
th<‘ foundation of the theatre were laid in 1GG4 
with suitable pomp, speeches, and music, by trowel- 
handling. prelates, who performed their masonic 
tasks to the cordial approval of a numerous and 
scholarly multitude of spectators. With one ex- 
cept ion, the enterprise was a success in all its par- 
ticidars ; but that one exception affected Gilbert 
Sluddon’s pocket and fame in a very singidar 
manner. 

Of all the <li vines and notabilities who applauded 
the movement, no one thought right to follow' the 
primatc*’s example by contributing liberally to the 
fund for building. The subscription was a signal 
failure. In justice to the men, who were so much 
more lavish of fair w'ords than of hard money, it 



